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Three British 
soldiers die in 
Bosnia blast 

Armoured vehicle blown up by mine 
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CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Tuzla 

and Agencies in Gomji Vakuf 

Three Brilish soldiers in Ihe 
multinational Bosnia peace 
force were killed yesterday 
when their vehicle hit a land 
mine in west-centra] Bosnia. 
They were the first fatal casu- 
alties to British troops since they 
joined Nato's Bosnia peace 
opera don. 

The soldiers were travelling 
in an armoured vehicle that lu't 
a mine near Mrkopjic Grad, in 
an area which is due to be re- 
turned from Croat to Bosnian 
Serb control under the Dayton 
peace agreement. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David 
Shaw, an Army spokesman in 
Gomji Vakuf, said attempts to 
get to the vehicle were ham- 
ered by difficult weather and 
the possibility of other, un- 
marked land mines. 

The men’s names and units 
were not made immediately 
available. Col Shaw said three 
men had been travelling with a 
second British armoured vehi- 
cle when the explosion ^oc- 
curred. The inddenthappened 
in a volatile area, nicknamed the 
Anvil. 

Until yesterday the British 
were delighted with the success 
of their operation, supervising 
the withdrawal -of Croat forces 
from the area, ensuring the 
withdrawal of armed troops 
from the zone of separation 


£ 


between Croats and Serbs and 
marking aJl the minefields. 

There arc estimated to be up 
6 million mines scattered 
around Bosnia. Although the 
former warring factions have 
tried to identify as many as pos- 
sible, many unmarked mine- 
fields remain. Nato engineers 
believe no more than 30 per 
cent have been marked. 

The British armoured vehi- 
cles bit yesterday were travel- 
ling west of Mrkonjic Grad, in 
an area where the Nato-Jed 
ice force, I-For. did not be- 
: the three warring sides had 
laid mines. Pari of the peace 
agreement is for the warring 
sides to hand over maps of 
where they put mines. 

The British unit in the area 
is 4 Armoured Brigade, of Gulf 
war fame. Its troops come from 
the Second Battalion The Light 
Infantry and the Royal Fusiliers, 
with support from the Royal Ar- 
tillery and the Royal Logistic 
Corps. The peace implementa- 
tion force will eventually total 

60.000 troops. Britain has about 

13.000 men and women taking 
part. 

Up to yesterday, 35 soldiers 
of the Nato-Ied peace force had 
been injured since the troops 
began arriving in Bosnia, most 
of them in mine accidents. Four 
soldiers had died, including 
one British soldier who killed 
himself at Christmas. 

IWo Portuguese soldiers and 
one Italian were killed in Sara- 


jevo last week when a piece of 
ordnance which one of them 
brought in from the field ex- 
ploded in their sleeping quar- 
ters. An American officer was 
grazed in the neck yesterday by 
a bullet which struck him as he 
walked on the grounds of a 
Sarajevo hotel complex used by 
Nato as headquarters for its 
ground force commander in 
Bosnia. Nato said he“was shot 
in an apparent sniper incident 

French Nato forces reported 
two separate shooting incidents 
on Saturday in the area, but 
could not identify the firing 
points or the targets. 

Other parts of the peace 
deal took effect yesterday when 
52 Bosnian government pris- 
oners of war, among them two 
women holding a baby who 


in captivity, 
at Sarajevt 


freedom at Sarajevo airport. 
However,their Serb captors re 
fused to free all their detainees. 

Jubilant relatives greeted the 
Muslim men in the Sarajevo 
suburb of Dobrinja. But for 
some women there were only 
tears when they found their hus- 
bands and sons were not among 
those released. 

A Red Cross spokesman. 
Pierre Gauthier, confirmed the 
Serbs bad released 74 men 
from prison in Foca, eastern 
Bosnia, at the airport, while in 
central Bosnia the Muslim-led 
government freed 76 Serb pris- 
oners from Travnik. 

Old foes, page 8 


Energy crisis as grid 
warns of power cuts 


^ Labour < 

JH quiry after 

Council, wi 


MARY FAGAN 
and JOJO MOYES 

Britain’s privatised utilities yes- 
terday became embroiled in 
controversy again after it 
emerged that complaints about 
British Gas more than doubled 
last year and the National Grid 
warned of power cuts tonight 
Labour called for a public in- 
jiry after the Gas Consumers 
JounciL which Jast year record- 
ed the highest number of com- 
plaints - 49,104 - for almost a 
decade, accused British Gas of 
misleading people on “peace of 
mind" service contracts. Most 
of those approaching the court-' 
cfl had complained but failed to 
receive satisfactory replies. 

A warning sent on Saturday 
by the National Grid to the 12 
regional electricity companies in 
England and Wales said up to 
2 million homes could be left 
without power at around the 
5pm peak this evening. The in- 
dustry was braced for record 
peaks in electricity demand if 
the cold weather persisted. 

The crisis is partly due to 
Brilish Gas calling in its rights 
to cut off very large users - in- 



cluding those supplying power 
stations - who get cheaper gas 
in return for agreeing to inter- 
ruptions in supply when demand 
from other consumers soars. 

Last night Labour demand- 
ed a public inquiry; urging the 
Select Committee on Trade 
and Industry to look at the per- 
formance of the privatised util- 
ities. Nigel Griffiths, Labour's 
consumer) 


cused the Government of sitting 
“im potently on the sidelines". 


“The Government has no 
policy except to band over re- 
sponsibility to irresponsible en- 
ergy companies," Mr Griffiths 
said. “These services are falling 
apart." 

The latest blow to British Gas 
comes hist weeks before it is due 
to lose its monopoly over do- 
mestic customers, with compe- 
tition scheduled to start in the 
south-west of England in April. 

Ian Fowe, director of the 
Consumer Council said that 
the escalation in complaints 
came in spile of warnings issued 
12 months ago that British Gas 
needed urgently to restore cus- 
tomers confidence before rivals 
entered the marketplace. 

Some other suppliers in- 
cluding offshore firms and elec- 
tricity companies are saying 
they will be undercutting Brilish 
Gas prices by up to 15 percent. 

Roy Gardner, the director 
widely tipped to succeed Cedric 
Brown as chief executive, said; 
“Recent severe weather has 
stretched our resources even 
further as our service business 
experienced double the normal 
number of calls." 

Pipeline row; page 16 


Legends roll back the years just for fun, fun, fun 



They may have lost their hair and' the waists are a bit 
thicker, bat the music sounds the same. Thirty years 
after his last performance in Britain, Brian Wilson 
(front left) and the Beach Boys played in Bihdun, south 
London yesterday with Status Quo.- - 
The ageing West Coast surfers and singalong rock 


*n rollers came together because Wilson has re-record- 
ed his classic single, “Fan, Fan, Fan’' with Status Quo. 
who are celebrating 30 years in the music bos mess. 
Mike Love, Beach Boys vocalist and co-write- of “Fun, 
Fan, Fan”, said: “We have always been known for oar 
vocals, .while Quo are famous for their guitar sound. 


The song is dynamic with the two pnt together.” 

With Wilson are Francis Rossi (Status Quo, front 
right) and (back, left to right) Mike Love (Beach Boys, 
in cap), Rick Parfitt (Status Quo), A1 Jardine (Beach 
Boys), Jeff Rich (Status Quo) 

Photograph: Philip Meech 


Challenge to Keays court gag 


JAMES CUSICK 

The Lord Chancellor’s De- 
partment will today study the 
legal implications of parlia- 
mentary tactics used by a 
Labour MP to sidestep a High 
Court gagging order and bring 
renewed publicity to the ille- 
gitimate daughter of Lord 
Parkinson. 

Brian Sedgemore MP has 
tabled a House of Commons 
motion which states; "This 
House calls for a change in the 
law to prevent a gross denial of 
human rights as in the case of 
Sara Keays and her daughter." 
The child. Flora, aged 12, is 
handicapped after suffering 
from a brain tumour at infancy. 

Miss Keays is the former 
secretary of Cecil Parkinson. In 


1983, when Mr Parkinson was 
Secretary of Trade for Trade and 
Industry, it was revealed that 
Miss Keays was carrying his 
child. The. couple bad con- 
ducted a lengthy affair. The 
scandal wrecked Lord Parkin- 
son's ambitions of higher po- 
litical office. 

After the birth of their 
daughter, on New Year’s Eve 
1983, a number oflcgal battles 
over publicity were fought out 
in the courts. 

The latest order, just after 
Christmas last year, was grant- 
ed in the Court of Appeal 
which ruled that the gagging or- 
der on the child, now aged 12, 
must remain till she reached 
adulthood. She was also refused 
an appeal to the Lords. 

Mr Sedgemore’s motion, 



Court order. Sarah Keays 


which is protected by parlia- 
mentary privilege, states that 
Miss Keays and the child had 

been subjected to “a blanket gag 
on all publicity relating to a chDd 
who has fought a magnificent 


battle against the adversity of a 
brain tumour, frequent fits, 
eventual surgical removal of the 
tumour and a lengthy recuper- 
ation". 

The motion continues that 
“the mother has every right now 
to fight for proper educational 
provision for her daughter us- 
ing publicity to pursue her 
case". 

Miss Keays has sought and 
received some of the best med- 
ical care in the world. It is un- 
derstood that the child has 
made remarkable progress af- 
ter the attention of renowned 
paediatric specialists outside 
the UK. 

It is also understood, from 
sources, that a television film 
has been made of the child's 
treatment, which was said to be 


"very moving”. Under the terms 
of the gagging order, it cannot 
be shown. 

In addition to the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor’s office, 
it is likely that lawyers repre- 
senting Lord ParkinsoQ will be 
studying Mr Sedgemore’s mo- 
tion. 

The Labour MP, who is him- 
self a qualified barrister, will 
know that his motion is effec- 
tively protected in the 1789 
Bill of Rights which states that 
parliamentary proceedings 
“may not be impeached” by any 
court in the land. However, if 
challenged, the case could goon 
to be tested in the European 
Courts. 

Neither Mr Sedgemore nor 
Miss Keays were available to 
comment yesterday. 


Doubles all round at Tuckiest pub’ 


JOJO MOYES 

Visitors to Britain’s luckiest 
pub were last night hoping 
there was something in the 
beer as they drank a toast to the 
second regular to become a Na- 
tional Lottery millionaire. 

Jackie Green, 26, was drink- 
ing with friends in the While 
Lion in Faflsworth, Greater 
Manchester, on Saturday when 
her numbers came up on the 
pub’s television, winning her 
about £10m of the shared 
rollover £40m jackpoL 

It was win the second jackpot 
win for White Lion regulars. 


The pub is also the favourite 
haunt of John Beisty, who with 
partner Mel Eddison, shared a 
£2 .5m win last summer. 

“Jackie’s a regular here - a 
happy, single girl who enjoys a 
night out with her pals -and she 
was just sat checking the num- 
bers out on her ticket" said 
landlord's son Lionel Kemp. 

“We thoughL at first she’d 
won £100, (KW and then when 
the last number came up- the 
place just went wild. Jackie 
couldn’t speak. She burst into 
tears and began shaking like a 
leaf. All the lads in -the vault 
were cheering and shouting. 


The scenes were unbelievable," 
he said. 

Britain’s latest multi-mil- 
lionaire then spent the next 20 
minutes in theladies’ toilet af- 
ter being taken in there by her 
cousin. 

"She was too dazed to cele- 
brate and they left the pub 20 
minutes later, still in a state of 
shock," Mr Kemp said. “Every- 
one is really pleased for her. 
She’s just a normal, happy-go- 
lucky girl" 

Mr Eddison said yesterday: “1 
just don't believe there’s another 
winner from that pub - they 
must pul something in the beer. 


I don't know Jackie but my part- 
ner. John Beisty, is a regular at 
the White Lion. He still goes in 
there.” 

He said he was “really 
pleased” for the latest winner, 
adding: *Tm convinced 

Failsworth is a lucky place and 
I’m going to win again.” 

Last night Ms Green, an of- 
fice worker who lives with her 
divorced father. Bob. was not to 
be found at (he White Lion. She 
and her family were said to be 
celebrating at a Manchester 
hotel. Camelot said that a win- 
ner “would be going public” in 
Manchester today. 


IN BRIEF 


New due to mystery kffler 

Glasgow police want to ex- 
hume the body of a man who 
has been linked to a Scottish se- 
rial killer by genetic finger- 
printing. Page 3 

Pennsylvania siege 

Police were trying to negotiate 
with a millionaire who barri- 
caded himself in his Pennsyl- 
vania home after shooting a 
former wrestling star. Page 8 
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No signs of thaw in Anglo-Irish chill 


DAVID McWTTRlCK 

Ireland Correspondent 

Anglo-Irish relations remained 
as chilly as the weather at the 
weekend, with Irish Foreign 
Minister Dick Spring accusing 
Britain of hying to “divide and 
conquer” his government. Sinn 
Fein, meanwhile, declared that 
it not take part in any new 
assembly. 

Mr Spring made it dear that 
Dublin had registered a strong 
protest both against John Ma- 
jor’s proposal of an election as 
the next stage of the peace 


process and against his alleged 
lack of consultation with 
Dublin. 

He said on Irish radio: “The 
British know full well how we 
feel after the last few days. We 
have made it very clear, and we 
will not be treated in this man- 
ner for the future." Mr Spring’s 
words win not help the atmos- 
phere at his Anglo-Irish con- 
ference meeting with the 
Secretary of State for Northed 
Ireland, Sir Patrick Mayfaew, on 
Thursday. 

Mr Spring, asked about al- 
leged British briefings that his 


position differed from that of 
the Ihoiseacfa, John Bruton, 
said: “That’s been an old British 
lactic down through the years. 
That’s not just an Irish experi- 
ence; we have seen this in many 
parts of the world. The British 
set out to divide and conquer. 
They have made attempts be- 
fore to divide us and they have 
not succeeded." 

While Unionist parties have 
warmly welcomed the election 
move, it is dear that all sections 
of Nationalist opinion were of- 
fended by Mr Major’s propos- 
al and the way in vouch he made 


iL The belief that he was at least 
partly motivated by die hope of 
securing Unionist support m the 
Commons is now common 
currency among Nationalist 
politicians. 

An expression of defiance 
and opposition came from Sinn 
Fein yesterday, with Martin 
McGuinness assuring thou- 
sands of at a Londonderry ral- 
ly to commemorate the Bloody 
Sunday shootings: “We are not 
going to be part of their as- 
sembly.” 

Mr McGuinness added: “Hie 
Unionists want their assembly 


and the British Government 
wants to give them their as- 
sembly, harking bark to the days 
of the old Stormont No matter 
what they say, that is exactly 
what they are doing. Well, we 
are not going to give them 
their new Stormont" 

The Social Democratk and 
Labour Pam deputy leader, 
Seamus Mallon, also attacked 
the Government, amusing Mr 
Major of trying to buy Union- 
ist votes and claiming: “He has 
done the dirty on the Irish gov- 
ernment in a very public and hu- 
miliating way.” The SDLP 


leader, John Hume, is to meet 
Mr Major tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, Mr Mallon also 
attacked Tony Blair, saying the 
Labour leader “should begm to 
realise that you cannot solve 
problems simply by running in 
the slipstream of the Prune 
Minister". . - 

He said: “I find it very diffi- 
cult to understand the situation 
in the House of Commons, on 
the single most importantissue 
affecting N or t h ern Ireland, that 
Mr Blair and the Labour Party 
seem to be willy-nilly support- 
ing the Government position." 


Donald Dewar, (fie Labour 
Chief Whip, said he was sorry 
Mr Mallon feft as strongly ashe 
did on the issue. He said 
Labour took a “totaUv" bipar- 
tisan approach to Ulster and 
wanted to talk to all the groups 
involved to moveihings pn.' 

. Mo'- Mowlam, . Labour’s 
Northern Ireland spokes- 
woman, tried to assuage SDLP 

suit them. .But she went on: 
“That does iiot mean in any way 
we will splk from our bipartisan 


I IN BRIEF 


£16,000 for man 
wrongly jailed 

A man who was wrongly con- 
victed of an armed rubbery has 
been paid £16,000 in compen- 
sation by the Home Office. 

Michael Boler. in his 30s, 
from Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 


Sperm whales follow leader to death on beach 


Coastguards were last night 
mounting a security vigil on six 
sperm whales which died after 
becoming stranded on a North 
Sea beach. 

Hoards of onlookers Docked 
to Cruden Bay beach, north of 
Aberdeen, after the 2Sft-long 
mammals were discovered yes- 
terday, but they were kept away 
from the site by a police cordon. 

Desperate attempts were 
made by animal protection of- 
ficers to save one of the whales 
found barely alive, but it died 
before a vet reached the scene. 
The vet eventually pronounced 
dead all the whales - some 
weighing more than 10 tons. 

Environmental health offi- 
cers, police and coastguards 
spent the day examining ways of 
disposing of the huge mammals. 
It also emerged that five of the 
creatures may have perished 
while hying to escort a sick 
whale as it beaded towards 
shallow water. 

Disposing of the whales has 
been described as “extremely 
complicated" by coastguards 
because they are beached on 
soft sand which would hamper 
attempts to use heavy lifting 
equipment If the animals are 
buried on the beach a protec- 
tive fence would have to be 
erected around the grave to pro- 
tect public health. 

SSPCA inspector Sylvester 
Hay said: “It appears the dom- 
inant whale in the school had 
been ill and came in so close to 
shore that it became stuck on 
a sandbank and could not return 
to the deeper water. 

“The other whales appear to 
have followed it in and also be- 
came stuck. It is a tragic case.” 








r?*: 


Sandy grave: One of the six sperm whales that died after becoming beached at Curden Bay, in Aberdeenshire 


Photograph: Chris James 


Blair plans to deflect 
heat over education 


CSA to target high-life 
men with second wives 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Tony Blair, the Labour leader, 
will again try to turn the edu- 
cation debate away from ihc is- 
sue of selective schools today by 
promoting controversial plans 
lor “fast-tracking" hright chil- 
dren. moving them up a year in 
their best subjects. 

The move is aimed at reas- 
suring so-called ''uspirationaT 
parents that Lahour is the par- 
ty of high standards, after the 
negative signals sent by last 
week’s Labour backlash against 
health spokeswoman Harriet 
Hannan's decision to send her 
son to a selective grammar 
school. 

But fast -I racking is also re- 
garded with suspicion by teach- 
ing unions - and much of the 
Labour Party - for promoting se- 
lection within schools rather 
than between them. John Sut- 
ton. general secretaiy of the 


Secondary Heads Association, 
said: "No one seems able to get 
away from talking about our 
most able children. I cannot for 
the life of me see what this will 
do for middle-ability children, 
w ho are most failed by the pre- 
sent system.” 

Mr’ Blair has rewritten a 
speech on sodal policy, to be de- 
livered today to a church audi- 
ence at Southwark Cathedral, 
south London, to focus on ed- 
ucation. His aides said this re- 
flected his conviction that the 
furore over Ms Harman’s de- 
cision can be turned to his ad- 
vantage. 

Informal opinion polling con- 
firmed that “people are more 
concerned about where they 
send their children to school 
than where Harriet sends her 
children", they said. 

Mr Blair's speech will outline 
plans for incentives for the best 
graduate teachers to go to 
“sink" inner-city schools. Mr 


Sutton dismissed this as “a di- 
versionary statement”, saying 
the “social priority area al- 
lowance" was tried in the 1970s 
and “it didn't work". 

Meanwhile, uncertainty over 
Mr Blair’s plans for the existing 
160 selective grammar schools 
continued to provoke Labour 
critics yesterday. Roy Hatters- 
ley, the former deputy Labour 
leader, said: There is a need for 
clarification." 

Mr Blair will say nothing 
about existing selective schools 
in his speech, except to insist: 
“The real issue is not selection 
in 160 schools, it is standards in 
25.000 schools serving seven 
million children". 

David BlunkctL Labour's ed- 
ucation spokesman, last week 
expanded on parly policy, which 
is that the fate of selective 
schools is a matter for “local 
agreement". He said the parents 
of children in all local primary 
schools would be balloted. 


JOHN RENTOUL 

The Quid Support Agency is to 
be given new powers to in- 
quire into the lifestyle of men 
suspected of passing assets to 
second wives m order to avoid 
maintenance payments to chil- 
dren of first marriages, the so- 
cial security minister, Andrew 
Mitchell, confirmed yesterday. 

The CSA will be able to ig- 
nore lax returns and certified ac- 
counts to make a judgement on 
standards of living, and men 
may have to explain bow they 
can afford expensive cars, lux- 
ury homes and foreign holidays. 

“It’s the cavalry coining over 
the hiU for a small but impor- 
tant minority of people,” Mr 
Mitchell told the Independent 
He referred to evidence high- 
lighted by the CSA of a num- 
ber of cases where apparently 
rich men had transferred all or 
most of their assets into the 
name of a new wife or mistress. 


The measures were fore- 
shadowed in last year’s white pa- 
per on CSA reform, in response 
to a storm of criticism of its rigid 
formula for calculating main- 
tenance payments. The package, 
which has now had “flesh put on 
the bones", will be tested in a 
pilot scheme in Hastings in 
April and should go nationwide 
at the end of the year. Men ac- 
cused of high Irving while de- 
claring low assets and income 
will have the right of appeal to 
an independent tribunal. 

But groups campaigning 
against the CSA condemned the 
new powers as a “snoopers’ 
charter". Paul Doxey of the Net- 
work Against the CSA said: 
“The CSA is giving a great 
deal of scope to vindictive ex- 
wives." Opponents fear women 
will be encouraged to spy on 
their former husbands and col- 
lect evidence of high spending. 

But the Co mm oik sodal se- 
curity select committee is ex- 


pected to publish a report on 
Thursday backing the plan, 
which will describe “asset-rich, 
income-poor" fathers as one of 
the biggest problems facing 
lone mothers. David Shaw, 
Conservative MP for Dover 
and a committee member, said: 
•There are still a lot of-men who 
don’t want to pay a penny to- 
wards their first family, ana are 
becoming increasingly sophis- 
ticated at beating the system by 
passing their money to their 
companies or to new wives." 

In one case, Terri West, a 
mother of two, campaigned 
against CSA decisions to reduce 
her former husband’s contri- 
butions to zero. She said Chris 
Thangarides, a record produc- 
er, lived in a £300,000 house, 
had a Porsche, two BMWs and 
employed a gardener and clean- 
er. The CSA was only allowed 
to rule on the basis of audited 
accounts which showed he 
earned £14,340 a year. 


Brown 
furious 
at Tory 
crime 
attack 


The Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Heseltine, and the 
Shadow Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, were embroiled in a 
furious row last night after 
Labour was branded the crim- 
inal’s friend. 

Mr Heseltine - broadening 
Ibry accusations of “Labour 
hypocrisy" from education to 
law and order - sparked Op- 
position outrage by declaring 
that Tony Blair’s party was “on 
the side of the villain" . 

Mr Brown immediately chal- 
lenged the Deputy Rime 
Minister to withdraw his “pre- 
posterous” remark, and ac- 
cused the Conservative Party of 
sinking to a new low in “smears" 
and “dirty tricks”. 

.The Labour Deputy Leader, 
John Prescott, campaigning in 
Hemswortb, said: Tt proves 
what Labour has always said - 
that the Tbries intend to fight 
the dirtiest general election 
campaign ever." 

Mr Heseltine levelled his 
charge in a radio interview, in 
which he stressed that the Tbries 
would spearhead a “very posi- 
tive” election campaign which 
would emphasise improving 
economic prospects. 

He told BBC Radio 4’s Vie 
World This JMxkend: There are 
very positive aspects. We have 
the most successful economy in 
western Europe, we have had 
unemployment foiling for 28 
months.” 

But training his fire on 
Labour's “hypocrisy on crime" 
Mr Heseltine said: “Labour to- 
day is saying it wants to be tough 
on crime, but it votes against all 
the things the Conservatives 
have done to achieve one of the 
fastest-falling crime rates we 
have seen in this country for 


“Labour traditionally is on 
tire side of the villain, whereas 
the Tbries are on the side of the 
victim. 

“When we have introduced 
tougher sentencing, have ques- 
tioned the right to silence, have 
increased maximum sentences 
- every time, Labour votes 
against these things. The fact is, 
we have now got more people 
in prison, we have got more pris- 
ons being; built, we have got 
more policemen on the beat” 

But Mr Brown hit back, say- 
ing: “All decent-murded people 
will be horrified that instead of 
addressing the country’s prob- 
lems with health, education 
and employment, Mr Heseltine 
and the Conservatives are de- 
scending into personalised at- 
tacks, smears and dirty tricks. 


ntDerby in '1989. TVro witness- 
es picked him out at an identi- 
ty parade despite an alibi. 

He case was taken to the Ap- 
peal Court, which ordered a 
retrial, after another man con- 
fessed. The Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service then dropped the 
charges. The award was a dis- 
cretionary payment 

‘George’ crowned 

The Madness of King George 
scooped three Evening Standard 
Film Award awards - for best 
direction, screenplay and cin- 
ematography. Jonathan Pryce 
won the best actor award for his 
performance as Lytton Struct] ey 
in Carrington, and Kristin Scott- 
TTaomas won best actress, for 
the second year running, with 
Angels and Insects. 

Food for thought 

Families appear seriously con- 
fused about what is meant by a 
balanced diet, a report on eat- 
ing habits suggests. The survey 
of more than 100 households by 
Fondly Circle magazine and the 
National Dairy Council found 
that 62 per cent of women and 
73 per cent of men ate loo much 
fat with nourishing foods often 
being substituted for cakes, bis- 
cuits, puddings and soft drinks. 

Social unrest 

A campaign to help social work- 
ers who are being bullied by 
their managers has been 
launched following an increase 
in threats and intimidation. 
The British Union of Social 
Work Employees, represent- 
ing 3,000 sodal workers, says it 
has hi ghligh ted the problem 
after being “overwhelmed" with 
complaints. 

Canteens in decline 

The number of workplace can- 
teens has fallen “drastically” 
over tiie past decade and meal 
prices have gone up above the 
rate of inflation, it was re- 
vealed. A survey by the Labour 
Research Department found 
the average price of a cup of 
canteen tea has gone up by 21 
per cent since 1991 - from 14p 
to 17p - with most most firms 
only giving staff 30 minutes to 
eat lunch. 

Fish for stress 

People suffering from stress 
should stop eating junk food, 
join a gym, buy tropical fish - 
and have energetic sex, says a 
guide on how to relieve the 
problem. Further advice in Per- 
sonal Success magazine, which 
says more than 90 million work- 
ing days are lost each year in the 
UK because of stress, include 
writing swear words on a piece 
of paper. 
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Winter’s toll: Sub-zero temperatures claim a child’s life as forecasters warn of more bitterly cold weather 

Boy, 5, is found frozen to death 


A five-year-old boy froze to 
death after apparently becom- 
ing trapped in the backyard of 
a derelict house. 

Damian Williams was last 

seen building a snowman out- 
side his home in Aubrey Street, 
Middlesbrough, on Saturday. 

His body was found yesterday 
just 200 yards from his home. 

ftriicc said there were no sus- 
picious circumstances and the 
pathologist who carried out the 


post-mortem examination had 
found “features consistent with 
death from hypothermia". 

One theory’ was that Dami- 
an got into the disused proper- 
ty' and could not get out because 
of the height of gate latch. 

His fully-clothed body was 
found in the yard, which has two 
metre high walls, by police 
searching the area. 

Superintendent Maurice 
Jones, of Geveland police, told 


a news conference the boy 
could have fallen accidentally, 
become unconscious and died 
from the cold overnight. 

The boy's mother Patricia. 25. 
reported him misting at 2pm on 
Saturday. 

Damian, who has a younger 
sister and two older brothers, 
w as described as a lively boy 
who knew the area weU. He had 
been known to play in the emp- 
ty properties dotted around 


the neighbourhood, a network 
of terraced streets near the 
centre of town. 

Last July, he was reported 
missing after wandering off but 
returned home shortly after- 
wards. During the search, po- 
lice tracker dogs and aa aircraft 

were used. A patrol car also 
toured the area appealing for in- 
formation by loud hailer. 

Yesterday, children were still 
playing outside the boarded-up 


house where Damian's body was 
found. A police car guarded the 
entrance to the back alley, but 
the only evidence of what had 
happened boy was a bunch of 
red carnations laid on the 
doorstep of the derelict house. 

With the flowers was an In 
Sympathy card which read: 
“Damian - you will always be 
in our hearts and minds for ever. 
God is always with you. Rest in 
peace, from everyone." 



Labour set for 
rail buy-back 


Damian Williams: trapped 
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Wind chill could turn roads into ice rinks 


Motoring organisations were 
last night bracing themselves for 
chaos on the' roads today. 
Weather forecasters were pre- 
dicting that the freeze woula re- 
new its grip on Britain, with icy 
winds sweeping in across east- 
ern Europe to create “bitterly 
cold" conditions. 

Yesterday’s brief thaw left a 
lot of surface water - which the 
AA and RAC warned would 
freeze overnight to turn roads 
into icc rinks. 

The London Weather Centre 


said: “The temperature will 
struggle to get above freezing 
point, fan with the wind chill fac- 
tor it will feel like minus IOC or 
minus 12C." 

The motoring organisations 
said the thaw had cleared most 
snow-blocked roads yesterday. 
Only mino r roads in Scotland 
and the North-east remained 
dosed, and conditions in Peak 
District passes were difficult, the 
RAC said. 

The AA was predicting a 
blizzard of calls thts morning, as 


cars left idle over the weekend 
failed to start. 

An AA spokesman said: “We 
are expecting a laigp number of 
breakdowns because we have 
got the worst weather for cars’ 
electrical systems - very cold 
and wet" 

Drivers should take extra 
care in the icy conditions, it 
added. “The advice is to do 
everything stovtiy- keep speeds 
down, don't stamp on the 
brakes, don’t jerk the steering 
wheel Leave extra time for your 


tween you and the car in front.” 
. After a night of temperatures 
well below zero, snow flurries 
were forecast to move in from 
the east coast and work their 
way westwards across tins coun- 
try. but no significant snowfall 
was expected, the London 
Whather Centre said. 

Water companies dealtwith 
.an epidemic of burst pipes 
across the country over the 
weekend, the Tfl&ler Services As- 
sociation said. 


Labour has taken an important 
step towards a firm promise to 
restore RaOtradk to public own- 
ership, in response to what it ar- 
gued, were “black propaganda" 
stories that it had abandoned 
the plan, writes John RentonL 

Rail track will be floated on 
the Stock Exchange in May 
and John Prescott, the deputy 
Labour leader, is believed to be 
close to finalising a plan to ac- 
quire the company gradually in 
return for public subsidy. 

News of the move , emerged 
after Gare Short, Labours 
transport spokeswoman, con- 
demned stories in Saturday's 
newspapers that she had told 
Rafltracfc boss John Edmonds 
that Labour had scrapped plans 
for renationalisation. . 

“Rail track chief executive 
John Edmonds phoned me to 
apologise about blade propa- 
ganda that-appeared in Satur- 
day’s papers and he pledged be 
was dear no such statement has 
been made,” Ms Short said- 

Philip Dewhmst, Railtrack’s 

director-. of -communications, 
denied planting the stories. He 
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said, of journalists who ask him 
about Labour policy: “I refer 
them to Clare Short-" 

Ms Short's deputy, Brian 
Wilson, accused Rail track of 
planting the story in order to 
Influence a meeting today be- 
tween the Government's ad- 
visers Warburg and potential 
Gtyinvestore. Equally, howev- 
er, Labour is keen to disrupt 
May’s flotation without promis- 
ing to spend large sums of 
money in government. 

. It is understood that a com- 
mittee chaired by Mr Prescott 
.favours a plan to divert some of 

the taxpayers' subsidy from the 
train operators to Railtrack. 
Bat the plan also opens the pos- 
sibility, of the Government 

acquiring titares in Railtrack in 

return for subsidy which would 
have gone into the railway 
system in any case. - 

-Labour urgently needs to re-* 
■ solve its detailed position on the 
' sell-off in the next few weeks, 
because prospectuses for the 
sale, to be published in March, 
will indude a statement of the 
party’s intentions. 
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Police find 
DNA link 
in hunt for 
1960s killer 


Wi* ViSA 


news 


Wartime mystery: Buried aircraft in French field holds key to how flying ace was downed 


JOHN ARUDGE 

Scotland Correspondent 

Detectives in Glasgow are to 
seek permission to exhume the 
body of a man they believe to 
be the notorious “Bible John” 
who murdered three women in 
the late 19h0s. 

Genetic fingerprinting tech- 
niques. which were not available 
30 years ago. have established 
a link between the dead man. 
who is buried in Lanarkshire, 
and 29-veur-old Helen Puttock 
who was murdered in 1969. 
The moiher-of-nvo was one of 
three women killed after being 
picked up by a man - believed 
to be Bible John - at the pop- 
ular Barrowland ballroom in the 
east end of the city. 

Officers who carried out the 
initial investigation believed all 
three murders were committed 
by the man. who gained his nick- 
name by quoting the Bible in 
conversation. Each victim was 
strangled after leaving the club. 
The fallings, the first’ of which 
came in early 1968. led to the 
city’s biggest ever manhunt, 
but the murderer dubbed the 
“Dance Hall Don Juan" re- 
mained at large. 

The breakthrough came last 
year when forensic scientists and 
detectives at Patrick police sta- 
tion began to re-examine the 



Helen Puttock: One of 
Bible John's three victims 


case. They recovered traces of 
bodily fluid from Ms Putlock's 
clothing, and produced a DNA 
fingerprint. After checking 26- 
year-old suspect lists, officers 
identified a possible killer and 
performed DNA tests on close 
relatives. The genetic informa- 
tion from one relative proved to 
be a match. 

The man detectives have 
identified used to frequent the 
Barrowland ballroom and vis- 
ited the club on the night Ms 
Puuock’s body was found. Po- 
lice will not reveal his full name 
but be is understood to have 
been around 30 years old at the 
time of the killings. He com- 
mitted suicide in 19S0. 

Although detectives have es- 
tablished^ link between the 
dead man and Ms Puttock, no 
evidence is thought to have 
survived to connect him with the 
two other murdered women, Pa- 
tricia Docker. 25. and Jemima 
McDonald. 32. 

After their six-month inves- 
tigation. police will this week ask 
the public prosecutor in La- 
narkshire for permission to ex- 
hume the body for further tests. 
If the move is approved, digging 
will begin at dawn in accordance 
with ancient Scottish laws. 

The breakthrough is a major 
coup for Scotland’s largest po- 
lice force and will help resolve 
one of Glasgow's most endur- 
ing murder mysteries. 

In the first year of the police 
inquiry, more than 5.000 sus- 
pects were identified, but no one 
was charged. 

The man they now suspect 
was the child of fanatical Chris- 
tian parents, and grew up in 
Stonehouse before moving to 
nearby Newarthill. He married 
and had chDdren but soon di- 
vorced. He served in the Scots 
Guards but left to become^ fur- 
niture salesman in Glasgow, 
where he became a regular at 
the Barrowland. Clean-shaven, 
well-spoken and smartly- 
dressed, he attracted little sus- 
picion. But reports suggest he 
was a loner who gambled, drank 
heavily and had a quick temper. 






Pilot series: Douglas Bader climbing from his Spitfire in 1941 and the British fighter ace meeting German pilots after his capture 


Photographs: Mike Pollard 


Hunt for Bader’s Spitfire leads to St Omer 


RICHARD SMITH 

A policeman believes he has 
found flying ace Sir Douglas 
Bader’s crashed Spitfire which 
has lain buried in northern 
Prance for more than half a cen- 
tury and may hold the key to 
one of the mysteries of the Sec- 
ond World Mr. 

The painstaking detective 
work by Dilip Saricar could re- 
veal what brought down Bader’s 
aircraft in August 1941? Bader 
believed he collided with a 
German plane during a dog- 
fight. As his Spitfire plummet- 
ed towards the ground Bader - 
who had lost both legs in a crash 
before the war- unstrapped one 
of his artificial limbs to bail out. 

Mr Sarkar. 34, has discovered 
fra gm ents of wreckage from the 
plane in a field at St Omer 
three miles from the spot where 
Bader parachuted to the ground 
and was captured. 

The policeman has spent a 


year trying to trace the wreck- 
age with Dr Bernard-Marie 
Dupont, who works at a hospi- 
tal in Lille. Now they intend to 
mount Operation Dogsbody - 
named after Bader's radio call 
sign - to recover the plane. 

They warn to restore the 
Spitfire in Britain and take it 
back to France for display. 

“The Spitfire came down 
from 24.000fl so it could be 
buried 15ft below ground," said 
Mr Sarkar, from Worcester. 
“Only five Spitfires were shot 
down in northern France that 
day and this was the only aircraft 
which crashed at St Omer. 

“We’ve found eye witnesses 
who saw Bader parachute to the 
ground and traced the people 
who helped him escape from the 
local hospital - they still live in 
the same house where they hid 
him. One man even remembers 
playing as a child in the crater 
where the plane crashed. 

“All the evidence points to 


Ecstasy may have caused 
teenager’s nightclub death 


Police were yesterday sifting 
through records of hundreds of 
interviews they hope will shed 
light on the death of teenager 
Ben Nodes, who is believed to 
be the latest victim of ecstasy. 

The 18-vear-old collapsed 
and later died in toilets at a 
nightclub at Aldershot, Hamp- 
shire, early on Saturday. Ben 
was with a group of four other 
youths who bad travelled from 
Bournemouth to attend an all- 
night party at the Rhythm Sta- 
tion club. 

Police are investigating the 
possibility that the five may 
have taken ecstasy before ar- 
riving at the venue. A patholo- 
gist wOI carry out a post mortem 
examination today. 

Officers interviewed 310 peo- 
ple at the Rhythm Station on 
Saturday night and distributed 
leaflets showing Ben’s picture. 

Detective Chief Inspector 
Steve Watts, who is leading the 
investigation, said: “We need to 


go through the interviews before 
we know how much information 
we have got. We will have a bet- 
ter idea once we have done 
that.” 

Ambulancemen called to the 
toilets at the dub at 5am on Sat- 
urday were unable to save Ben’s 
life and he was certified dead at 
the scene. 

The five youths had travelled 
to the dub to see the rave 
group. Fusion. Ben had been 
studying tourism at the 
Bournemouth and Poole Col- 
lege of Further Education. 

His distraught parents were 
yesterday being comforted at 
the family home in Boscombe, 
Bournemouth. 

Ben went to the toilets short- 
ly after 3am and locked himself 
in one of the cubicles. Friends 
checked on him several times 
but police were called shortly 
before 5 am, when he was found 
to have collapsed. 

Inspector Nigel Hindle said 


the death was being treated as 
suspicious and investigations 
centred on whether he had 
been taking drugs. 

“At (his stage it is too early 
for us to comment on the cause 
of the death but drugs will be a 
part of the investigation. We 
cannot comment further until 
we have the results of the post 
mortem examination,” be said. 

Club owner John Search- 
field said of Ben’s group: “Ap- 
parently, some of them bought 
ecstasy in the south coast area 
and took the tablets in the car 
before they entered the club.” 

He pledged to cany out more 
stringent checks in future. “We 
normally walk around the club 
and check the toilets regularly. 
We don’t allow drugs in the club 
at all. 

“Nothing like this bas hap- 
pened before.” he said. “All I 
can do is prevent drugs from en- 
tering and prevent people tak- 
ing drugs in the dub. 


“I cannot control what they 
do before they enter the 
premises." 

In Devon, a teenager was 
rushed to hospital after it was 
feared he had taken ecstasy at 
a drugs awareness rave party, 
police said yesterday. 

The 16-year-old, who has 
not been named, was among 250 
youngsters attending the party 
at Exmouth Pavilions. 

The event was the culmina- 
tion of a drugs awareness day, 
organised by the Exeter Drugs 
Project. 

Police said it bad been sug- 
gested that the teenager, 
thought to have drunk a large 
amount of whisky and alcoholic 
lemonade, had then taken 
ecstasy. 

The youngster, who is from 
the Exmouth area, was taken to 
hospital in Exeter and was lat- 
er discharged. 

He was due to be inter- 
viewed by police last night 


Bearded Socialists told: if you 
want to get ahead, get a shave 


JOJO MOVES 

New Labour is advising its par- 
liamentary candidates to banish 
their beards, after polling re- 
vealed that facial hair can cost 
votes. But some Conservatives 
may actually benefit, according 
to one image consultant. 

In t raining sessions across the 
country, TV executives advising 
Labour candidates on how to be 
telegenic are recommending 
that facial hair should be avoid- 
ed where possible. 

On this. New Labour is ap- 
parently in agreement with 
Margaret Thatcher and Hillary 
Clinton: voters regard hirsute 
politicians as “shifty” and “rad- 
ical". Research carried out in 
America shows that bearded 
candidates receive 5 per cent 
fewer votes than clean-shaven 
opponents. 

“You only have to look at Pe- 
ter Mandelson (Labour MP 
for Hartlepool and aide to Tony 

Blair) and his progression up 


the career ladder,” said a BBC 
insider. “He’s gone from hav- 
ing a beard to a moustache to 
nothing at alL He’s saying look. 
I’ve got nothing to hide'." 

But according to image con- 
sultants, Conservative politi- 
cians- and Prime Minister John 
Major in particular - may ac- 
tually benefit from a bit of fa- 
cial hair. Anthea Yamey of The 
Image Consultancy said John 
Major should grow a moustache 
if he wanted to add gravitas to 
his image. - 

“I wouldn’t advise him to 
grow a beard as he has a lot of 
shadow and it can look a little 
bit sleazy, a little bit Mafiosi. But 
a moustache carries a lot of dif- 
ferent messages,” she said. “If, 
like Mr Major, someone has a 
very large area between his 
nose and lips a moustache can 
look good.* 

Regular trimming, she 
warned, was essential: “The 
mhm te it covers the mouth it 
bas a negative message. “It's the 


equivalent of someone putting 
their hand over their mouth 
when they speak.” The safest 
option, she said, was definitely 
no facial hair at all. 

Until the advent of TV, facial 
hair was adopted by most lead- 
ing politicians as a means of en- 
hancing authority. Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Lloyd George, as 
well as Lenin, Stalin and Hitler 
boasted distinctive hirsute 
growths and a recent attempt by 
Lech Walesa to lose his mous- 
tache led to nationwide disgust 
and concern that it would affect 
investment in Poland. 

The last bearded Cabinet 
minister in Britain was Labour's 
Sidney Webb in 1929. Labour 
is still the hairier party, with 33 
of the House’s 37 beards 
Sprouting leftwards. 

And disproving the idea that 
voters find all beardies un- 
trustworthy, Robin Cooke, the 
shadow Foreign Secretary, 
Frank Dobson, shadow Envi- 
ronment Secrctarv and David 


Blunkett, shadow Education 
Secretary all have a generous 
helping of facial hair. 

But according to Mrs Yamey. 
they may have succeeded in 
spite of. rather than because of 
their beards. “Robin Cook's 
quite a small chap so a beard al- 
most dominates him.” she said. 
“He's got quite a lot going on 
in his race, with those big pop- 
py eyes. He might benefit from 
having not quite as busy a 
beard." she said. 

However, Ms Yamey warned 
that radical change can be dan- 
gerous. She knew of a man who 
had been advised to shave off 
his facial hair and “nearly had 
a nervous breakdowiLHe didn’t 
know who he was anymore and 
had to grow it back.” 

This goes for the Prime Min- 
ister too. "I think it would be 
difficult for Mr Major to grow 
(a moustache). It would make 
people wonder about him and 
would be a very obvious attempt 
at getting more gravitas/" 


this being Bader's Spitfire but 
until we find a manufacturer's 
plate bearing the serial number 
W3 1 85 we wfll not be absolutely 
sure. 

“It’s bound to be knocked 
about a bit but the soil in the Pas 
de Calais is quite soft. Its like 
going fishing - until you've 
been you don’t know what you 
will catch. The fact that it’s Bad- 
el's Spitfire is of paramount 
importance.” 

Mr Sarkar has interviewed 
British and German pilots who 
wre involved in a huge dogfight 
which led to the capture of 
Britain’s most famous flying 
ace on 9 August, 1941. 

Bader's “wing” blazed the 
trail as more than 100 spitfires 
set off from Britain to attack the 
Gosnay power station in north- 
ern France. 

At the time Bader d aimed 
part of hi? Spitfire's tail disin- 
tegrated when he collided with 
a German aircraft which he had 


not seen. Records show no 
German pilot claimed to have 
shot down Bader and although 
there were many anti-aircraft 
batteries in the area at the 
lime none claimed to have shot 
down a spitfire. German pilots' 
combat reports are inconclusive 
about how Bader was shot 
down. 

Mr Sarkar intends to publish 
a book in October about Bad- 
er's wartime Spitfire wing which 
wfl] throw new light on the 
mystery. “It was an incredibly 
huge dogfight with more than 
70 German 109*5 in the vicini- 
ty.” said Mr Sarkar. 

" “Air Vice Marshall Johnnie 
Johnson wrote in his log book 
'more opposition than ever be- 
fore*. Johnnie said he had nev- 
er been so frightened in his life. 
He said there were so many 
German aircraft in the sky you 
didn’t think about shooting 
anyone down - you just want- 
ed to get the hell out of there. 


It was a terrible mess - a com- 
plete maelstrom with planes just 
50 yards apart.” 

Mr Sarkar bas obtained pre- 
viously unpublished pictures of 
Bader joking with German 
fighter pilots after he was cap- 
tured. The Germans wanted to 
meet him so much they took 
him from the hospital in St 
Omer to their base in Audem- 
bert. northern France. 

Bader was entertained there 
before being taken back to the 
hospital from where he es- 
caped. He was later recaptured 
and remained a prisoner of 
war until 1945. 

Mr Sarkar has spent 13 years 
working for West Mercia police. 
He is based in Malvern and has 
has written five previous books 
on Spitfires and helped un- 
earth the wreckage of more than 
a dozen wartime aircraft which 
crashed in Britain. 

His interest in Bader came 
when at the age of eight he saw 


the film Reach for the Sky which 
tells how Bader became the 
most fa minis pilot in the Battle 
of Britain after losing both legs 
aged 21. 

“1 used to watch my uncle 
make huge Spitfire models on 
the kitchen table and once I’d 
seen Reach for the Sky I was 
hooked,” said Mr Sarkar. 

“It’s an awesome story be- 
cause Bader had such pulveris- 
ing dynamism. He was an 
extremely ambitious and charis- 
matic man but bis greatest 
strength was that he led by ex- 
ample - everyone tried to imi- 
tate his leadership.” 

Bader was born in 1910 and 
died in 1981 He joined the RAF 
as a cadet in 1928 and was well 
known for his dare devil stunts 
and acrobatics. He had his legs 
amputated in December 1931 
after crashing while buzzing a 
flyers’ clubhouse. He was in- 
valided out of the RAF but re- 
turned when war broke out. 
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‘Intellectual Zorba’ offers hope to mentally handicapped 


UZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

A clink in Israel run by a 74- 
year-old Romanian, who pro- 
duces “miraculous" improve 
tnent in mentally handicapped 
children, is attracting large 
numbers of families from 
Britain, 

Professor Reuven Feueretrin. 
whp has been dubbed an “in- 
tellectual Zorba” radiates an en- 
ergy and humour that is hard for 
adults to resist and which chil- 
dren, many of them mentally 
handicapped. Gnd captivating. 

Every word is accompanied 
by an expansive gesture of his 
large hands but beneath his 
trademark beret, the large 
hooded eyes miss nothing. For 


some children three months at 
the Hadassah-Wizo Canada Re- 
search Institute in Jerusalem 
have realised dramatic im- 
provement, at least in the short 
term. 

So what is the secret? Prof 
Feuerstein, a clinical psycholo- 
gist and professor of physiolo- 
gy at Bar Dan University School 
of Education, prefers the sum- 
mary of his be he fe attempted by 
the French newspaper, Le 
Monde'. “The chromosomes do 
not have the last word," it said. 

Human intelligence. Prof 
Feuerstein aigues. is not im- 
mutable. He refused to accept 
a low IQ as an indicator of a 
child's capacity to I earn but sees 
it as a “very potent artefact of 
statistics". He sees it as a bar- 



Mind over matter Prof Feuerstein and his clinic In Jerusalem 




Photographs: Reuter 


rier to maximise that child's po- 
tential for development, an at- 
titude that has condemned 
many of the mentally handi- 


capped and emotionally dis- 
torted to the “dustbins" of the 
education system. 

“I totally reject the notion 


that a chil d's intellectual de- 
velopment is fixed and static,” 
Prof Feuerstein said in a recent 
interview. “The learning ca- 


pacity of all individuals can 
change, regardless of their age 
or learning difficulties. This is 

one part of my theory. The oth- 
er part is that, for a child to 
learn, the teacher must inter- 
pose herself between the child 
and his world so he can inter- 
pret it in £ meaningful way. In- 
stead of teaching content the 
teacher must extend, embellish 
and interpret the environment 
so that pupils build up ah in- 
ternal model of the woricLThis 
type of mediated learning al- 
lowed changes in learning abil- 
ity” 

Hk methods, known as the 
Feuerstein Instrumen tal En - 
tichzoeot Programme (HEP), 
have awider application too; for 

brain damaged rhildrym and 


adults, a nd nor mal, healthy in- 
dividualsJTEP has been adopt- 
ed by schools and' businesses 
throughout America, Asia, and 
Canada, aided fay a BBC doc- 
umentary on Prof Feuerstein. 
Although the; British educa- 
tional and psychological estab- 
lishment nave been slow to 
pickup his ideas, a charity, The 
Hope Committee for Children 
with Special Needs, is hoping to 
change that. 

Prof Feuerstein settled in 
what was then Palestine in 1944 
and developed his theories af- 
ter working with children trau- 
matised by the Holocaust, and 
newly arrived immigrants. His 
motivation was simple; six mo- 
tion had died, we oould not af- 
ford to lose one more, he says 


now. Conventional IQ tests in- 
dica ted that thousands of t h ese 
children were severely retard- 
ed and would require institu- 
tional care for the rest of their 
lives. He could not accept this. 
“«.I could not accept them the 
way they were. 1 could not ac- 
cept reality.” 

In 1965 PTOf Feuerstein set up 
his research institute. This has 
become a Mecca for families 
with problem children. There 
are now 160 employees at the 
institute and satellite centres in 
over 30 countries. One jroal is 
to help handicapped children 
live independent adult lives 
and many young adults with 
Down's Syndrome are now 
working as care-providers. 


Union chiefs 
stake claim 
to Blair’s 
‘big idea’ 


Bottoms up for women’s rugby as military muscle lends some crucial support I C/hUTCh 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Tony Blair faces considerable 
embarrassment over a confi- 
dential minute which reveals 
that union leaders were making 
the running over the idea of a 
“stakeholders' society” long 
before the Labour leader laid 
claim to iL 

The document shows that the 
TUC held the first meeting of 
a “stakeholder task group” 
nearly a month before Mr 
Blair’s "big idea" emerged in a 
speech to businessmen in Sin- 
gapore on $ January. 

Union leaders first regis- 
tered an interest in the concept 
at the end of October in a 
brainstorming session which 
decided to establish the task 
group. 

On 13 December, at the first 
meeting of the working parly. 
John Monks. TUC general sec- 
retary, offered the opinion that 
the Labour Party was “cau- 
tious” on the issue and that such 
reticence gave unions the op- 
portunity' to lead the way. 

The Tories will seize on the 
revelations as the most concrete 
evidence yet that Mr Blair is fol- 
lowing an agenda set by unions. 
Ministers have already de- 
nounced the slogan as a strong 
indication Lhat Labour wants a 
return to the corporatism of the 
1970s. Conservatives point to an 
article by Mr Monks in The 
Times in which he registered 
unions' determination to be a 
“stakeholder” on behalf of 
working people. 

The minutes of the first task 
group meeting report Mr 
Monks as saving “stakcholding 
was a political and sensitive is- 
sue. which had raised consid- 
erable opposition, and on which 
the Labour Party was cautious. 
There was therefore an oppor- 


tunity for trade unions to lead.” 
In a remark which shows how 
Tar unions have come since the 
days when socialism was the po- 
litical goal, Mr Monks then led 
a discussion on “what kind of 
capitalism we wanted”. 

Roger Lyons, chair of the 
group, said unions wanted to in- 
fluence the discussions on “cor- 
porate governance” conducted 
by Shadow Cabinet members 
who are to present a paper to 
the party's next policy forum on 
the subject “People at work 
want their interests reflected 
and it is not something which is 
necessarily taken on board by 
the Labour Party.” 

It was the responsibility of 
TUC unions to work out how 
employees would be involved in 
a stakeholder society, said Mr 
Lyons, who is general secretary 
of the union Manufacturing 
Science Finance, one of the par- 
ty’s biggest affiliates. 

Mr Lyons said union leaders 
first heard the idea in a book by 
Will Hutton called The Stale 
We're in. “His analysis of the 
problem was very influential 
but his prescriptions left a lot to 
be desired." 

The task group h3s arranged 
a series of seminars on the 
subject culminating in a special 
conference of all unions during 
which the TUCs interpretation 
of the slogan will emerge. 

The annual congress in Sep- 
tember will also spell out what 
is required from such a society, 
Mr Lyons said. 

The document sets out the 
aims of the TUC group which 
will be to “highlight the role of 
trade unions” and promote the 
concept to employers, investors, 
political parties and the media. 
It wiU also seek to “develop an 
analysis of the economic and so- 
cial case for moving to a stake- 
holder society”. 





Up and oven A member of the England Women's Rugby Union team is helped on her way by Army instructors at Arborfield Garrison, near 
Reading, as she takes part in an assault course exercise in preparation for a match against Wales on 4 February Photograph: David Sandison 

Child bride case returns to court today 


The fate of child bride Sarah 
Cook could be decided today 
as lawyers in Britain and Turkey 
seek a solution after the failure 
of diplomatic attempts to per- 
suade her back to Britain. 

Thirteen-year-old Sarah, 
from Braintree, Essex, is re- 
fusing to budge and in a public 
show of defiance yesterday, 
kissed the Islamic holy book the 
Koran to reiterate her love for 
her adopted country. 


She had two weekend meet- 
ings with her husband. lS-year- 
old unemployed waiter Musa 
Koraeagac, in the prison in 
Kahranmanmaras in south- 
eastern Turkey, where he is on 
remand for manying her in a re- 
ligious ceremony in the town 
three weeks ago. 

Her mother Jadde Cook, 37, 
and senior British diplomats had 
tried to get her to leave Turkey 
after the High Court in London 


made her a ward of court last 
Wednesday. 

Today , Sir Stephen Brown, 
president of the Family Division, 
will st to hear a report from Es- 
sex soda] services and to see if 
Sarah has returned. He will 
make a decision after hearing 
from the OEfidal Solidtor, ap- 
pointed to look after Sarah's in- 
terests. Sarah’s father, welder 
Adrian Cook, 42, may also be 
called to the court. The judge 


can make a further order in the 
case or give the social services 
another seven weeks to com- 
plete a full report. 

Any order he stakes win not 
be enforceable in Turkey and 
the judge may choose to ask the 
Foreign Office to make official 
representations to the Turkish 
Government or ask the police 
to make an official approach to 
their opposite number. The sit- 
uation is complicated because 


Sarah is a witness in Musa’s case 
which has been adjourned un- 
til 15 February, when he could 
be sent for trial at a later date. 

The focal law assodation will 
meet in the Maras region today 
to work out the legal implica- 
tions of the case, which is un- 
precedented. Mrs Cook is 
Sarah's legal guardian in 
TUrkey, but not now in England, 
where the court has taken over 
the responsibility. 


Sellafield worker contaminated with plutonium 


TOM WILKIE 

Science Editor 

A worker at British Nuclear Fu- 
els' Sellafield repnn.vsf.ing plant 
has so mueh plutonium inside 
his body that he may have ex- 
ceeded the legal radiation dose 
limiL 

The incident is sufficiently se- 
rious to have been reported di- 
rocllv to Government ministers. 


os pan of the Nuclear Installa- 
tions Inspectorate (Nil) “state- 
ment of nuclear incidents". 

But investigators arc unable 
to understand how the man, 
who has not been named, came 
to have swallowed or inhaled 
the plutonium. 

The plutonium was delected 
in routine urine samples 
analysed during June and July 
last year. Further samples were 


analysed in August, from which 
experts deduced that the man 
must have been exposed to the 
plutonium some time between 
January and June 1995. Faecal 
samples, however, failed to 
show any plutonium. 

A spokesman for BNFL said 
the company was still investi- 
gating the incident but lhat 
“we don't expect full and de- 
tailed results until April or 


May”. An interim report will go 
to the Nil try the end of the 
month, he said, which “will tell 
us whether he has breached the 
dose limits or not”. 

Plutonium is very difficult to 
detect once it is inside the 
body, even when enough is pre- 
sent to give the individual an ex- 
cessive dose. Experts point out 
that if someone were to inhale 
plutonium dust, then a quanti- 


ty totalling “something less 
than the size of a grain of sug- 
ar” would be sufficient to cause 
of breach of safety limits. 

The worker is described by 
BNFL as “an experienced in- 
dividual” and has been re- 
assigned to non-radioactive du- 
ties, pending the final outcome 
of the investigation into his 
case. He had been working in 
the plutonium finishing plant at 


the end of the reprocessing 
line which dealt with spent nu- 
clear fuel from Britain’s first 
generation Magnox reactors. 

But a Sellafield spokesman 
said that he had spent most of 
his time in his office, in the con- 
trol room, or at the operating 
face, which is isolated from 
sources of plutonium. No one 
elsein the plant had shown signs 
of internal contamination and 


there had been no incidents 
triggering plutonium-release 
alarms which could be related 
to the worker's exposure. 

A spokesman for the Nil said 
that plutonium existed in sev- 
eral forms which would affect 
the degree of risk. 

If the plutonium were in an 
insoluble form, then “it can pass 
out easily and the prognosis 
would be good”. 


y 

priests 

ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs Correspondent 

Hie Church of England will 
have to ordain gay pnests open- 
ly, according to a newly influ- 
ential Synod politician. 

The Rev Dr Jeffrey John, a 
former Dean of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, was elected to the 
Church of England’s General 
Synod at his first attempt last au- 
tumn, and has now been elect- 
ed to the Synod’s Standing 
Committee, which functions as 
a sort of cabinet 

“I don’t think there is any 
alternative to the bishops' de- 
manding discretion to ordain 
whoever they think fit" he said 
yesterday. “Probably more than 
half of them have been ordain- 
ing and supporting positively g^y 
clergy for years.” 

In 1991, the House of Bish- 
ops issued a report claiming that 
homosexual practice was unac- 
ceptable among the clergy, 
though it might sometimes be 
condoned among the laity. 

While Dean of Magdalen. Dr 
John wrote a pamphlet urging 
the church to recognise stable 
monogamous relationships 
among gay clergy. He was elect- 
ed to file Synod as a clergy rep- 
resentative for Southwark, 
which covers London south of 
the Thames. Hie Diocese of 
London, north of the river, has 
the highest concentration of gay 
clergy in the country, but the gay 
subculture there is also tangled 
up with bitter Anglo-Catholic 
resistance to the ordination of 
women. 

The Bishop of Southwark, the 
Rt Rev Roy wfDiamson, was last 
year expelled from an evangel- 
ical organisation, the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, after he 
praised his gay cleigy in a radio 
interview. Dr John represents a 
group known as “Affirming 
Catholicism”, which he de- 
scribes as “Basically middle-of- 
the-road Catholics in favour of 
the ordination of women.” 

There is no love lost be- 
tween his group and the tradi- 
tionalist Anglo-Cathoiics, 
organised by Forward in Faith. 
Members of each accuse the 
other, off the record, of being 
homosexual front organisations. 

Homosexuality is now the 
main battleground between tra- 
ditionalists and liberals. The 
Lesbian and Gay Christian 
movement is planning a Synod 
debate on the subject, while next 
month. Writer Rigbter, a retired 
Anglican bishop, will be tried for 
heresy before a church court in 
the United States, after he 
knowingly ordained a gay man 
in New Jersey. 
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‘New’ university 

chiefs paid more 
than old elite 


FRAN ABRAMS and 
JUDITH JUDD 

Vice-chancellors of some for- 
mer polytechnics earn more 
than one and a half limes as 
much as the heads of elite uni- 
versities such as Oxford ami 
London, a survey by the Inde- 
pendent has revealed. 

The most comprehensive list 
of lop academics' salaries ever 
compiled shows that some uni- 
versities pay their most senior 
staff up lo £129.000 plus pen- 
sion contributions, while others 
pay as little as £66.000. 

"New” universities in larce 
cities such as Leeds. Manches- 
ter and Glasgow reward their 
vice-chancellors most hand- 
somely. Meanwhile i he vice- 
chancellor of Oxford. Dr Peter 
North, earns a comparatively 
meagre £77.507. just behind 
the vice-chancellor of London, 
who earned £79,f >00 in 1994-95. 

The highest paid is Sir Derek 
Roberts, provost of University 
College. London, and the low- 
est is Professor Keith Robbins 
of Lampeler, senior vice-chan- 
cellor of the Universitv of 
Wales. 

The league table of the 99 
universities and colleges is the 
first to be compiled since con- 
troversies oyer six-figure pay- 
offs to two vice-chancellors led 


to all universities being forced 
Jo publish the salaries of senior 
staff. It includes figures for all 
UK undergraduate universi- 
ties. apart from four which 
have not yet published their 
1994-95 accounts and which 
have not chosen to reveal fast 
year's figure. It also includes the 
main university colleges or Lon- 
don and Wiles, though Buck- 
ingham. which is privately run. 
is exempt from the ruling. 

The average salary for old 
and new university vice-chan- 
cellors is similar, at £94.428 for 
the old and EV3.R62 for the new. 
The heads of the larger uni- 
versities usually earn more than 
those in smaller ones, but there 
are many notable exceptions. 
The vice-chancellors of Bath. 
Aston, York and Brunei all 
earn more than £100.000 with 
less than 5,000 full-time stu- 
dents. while the vice-chancellor 
of Newcastle, with 11,000 stu- 
dents. earns £81.000. 

The most reliable way to a 
top salary seems to be via a 
knighthood. The average salary 
far vice-chancellors with this ho- 
nour is £ 1 05.600. £ 1 ] ,000 more 
than the national average. 

Ancient universities such as 
Cambridge, Aberdeen and Ed- 
inburgh all pay more than 
£100.000, though Oxford's low 
remuneration brings the aver- 


age for this group down to 
fW.SUO. Campus universities 
such as Essex. Kent and Lan- 
caster pay less, with an average 
of £85.600, while chic univer- 
sities such as Manchester, 
Sheffield and Birmingham pay 
sin average of £96,600. 

Some universities have cho- 
sen to publish their vice-chan- 
cellors’ salaries in the past, but 
now all must do so after scan- 
dals at Huddersfield and 
Portsmouth over vice-chancel- 
lors’ payments. 

Although vice-chancellors* 
pay is not unusually high when 
compared with salaries in in- 
dustry, it is fhr the public sec- 
tor. The average annual 
turnover of a university is £7Sm 
and in some cases much high- 
er. Edinburgh, for example, 
where Stewart Sutherland 
earned £127,000 in 11 months 
last year, including £19.800 in 
employer’s pensions contribu- 
tions. has a turnover of £21 5m. 

David Triesman, general sec- 
retary of the Association of 
University Teachers, said other 
academics were underpaid and 
should have a pay review body 
like that which already exists for 
public sector professionals such 
as schoolteachers. Neither Sir 
Derek Roberts nor Professor 
Robbins was available for com- 
ment yesterday. 


Among the highest-paid vice-chancellors 


University 

Currant 

Salary 1994-95 

Rdf-time 


Vice Chancellor 


students 

University College, London 

Sir Derek Roberts 

£129,162 




(£117.499) 

11289 

Leeds Met 

Professor Leslie WSgner 

£125,000 

9,162 

Manchester Met 

Sir Kenneth Greene 

£124,280 




(£124,990) 

15.660 

Strathcytde 

Professor John Artxithnon 

£120,000 




(£117,000) 

9,454 

De Morrtfbrt, Leicester 

Professor Kenneth Barker 

£118.000 

12,491 

Edinburgh . 

Sir Stewart Sutherland 

£116,727* 

11,919 

Birmingham 

Sir Michael Thompson 

£114,500 

10273 

Bath 

Professor David VandeUnde 

£114,000 




(£114,000) 

4,242 

Leeds 

Professor Alan Wilson 

£113,000 




(£110,000) 

12.654 

Aston 

Sir Frederick Crawford 

£110,000 

4,025 

Among the lowest-paid vice-chancellors 1 

Oxford 

O- Peter North 

£77,507 

9,866 

. . ■ 


(76,626*) 

- - 

Brighton 

Professor David Watson 

£77,000 

9,866 



(£74,000) 


London Guildhan 

Professor Roderick Ftoud 

£76,000 

5,226 

Paisley 

' Professor Wchard Shaw 

£76,000 

4221 

HuH 

Professor David Ditto 

£76,000 




(£71.000) 

5,971 

Abertay, Dundee 

Professor Bernard King 

£73,400 

3,571 

Bournemouth 

Professor Gillian Slater 

£75.000 

6281 

Kent 

Professor Robin Sibson 

£73,090* 

5.138 

Wales, Bangor 

Professor H Evans 

£72,000 




(£70,000) 

3275 . 

Wales, Lampeter 

Professor Keith Robbins 

£66,562 




(£65.870) 

1217 


figures Include, benefits but not pensions, as published In 1994-95 accounts, unless otherwise stated. 
* V-C changed during the year. F©rre gives new VC’s salary, rounded up. 
figures In brackets ana for 1993-94. 
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Tide of destruction threatens lagoons 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

Dotted along Britain's coastline 
are hundreds of brackish ponds 
and lakes where salt wafer from 
the sea mixes with fresh water 
from the land. 

They are called saline la- 
goons. The words conjure pleas- 
ing images of warm, languid 
waters but, with British weath- 
er and their surroundings of sea 
walls, shingle, scrubby pastures 
and bousing, there is nothing 
remotely lush or tropical about 
them. 

For biologists, however, their 
sometimes murky waters and 
silted bottoms represent one of 
the most unusual and threat- 
ened types of habitat in Europe. 


Heritage 
of the wild 



A committee of government sci- 
entists and wildlife conservation 
groups has proposed rescue 
plans for the lagoons and 13 oth- 
er habitat types, along with 116 
plant and animal species. 

The salt concentrations in 
their water can vary widely. 
Gales and high tides can push 
in sea water, raising the salini- 
ty, then heavy rainfall can dilute 
it back down to near fresh wa- 
ter levels. There are some 40 
plant and anim al species found 
in Britain which are adapted to 
these difficult conditions, in- 


cluding insects, worms, molluscs 
and shrimps and two small 
species of sea anemone which 
are found nowhere else. 

One of these. Ivell's sea 
anenome, has only ever been 
found at one place in the world 
- a small urbanised lagoon at 
Shore ham in West Sussex. It was 
first discovered there in 1973, 
found again 10 years later, but 
recent surveys have failed to un- 
cover it; Ivell's may have be- 
come extinct. 

Britain has about 300 la- 
goons, which cover only five 
square miles in total. By far the 
largest is the Fleet, behind the 
long shingle bank of Dorset’s 
Chesil Beach. 

In the natural state, new la- 
goons are constantly being 


formed while old ones disappear 
under the encroaching sea or 
are filled in by reeds and sedi- 
ment, turning slowly into dry 
land. But along today's heavily 
managed coastline, a combina- 
tion of sea walls and develop- 
ment gives new lagoons little 
chance of forming, while some 
existing ones have disappeared 
under buildings and car parks. 

Other threats are pollution by 
farm fertilisers, drainage works 
which affect the fresh water- 
salt water balance and the rise 
in sea level caused by the very 
slow subsidence of the south- 
eastern part of the British Isles. 

The Solent coastline in 
Hampshire has Britain’s biggest 
concentration of saline lagoons, 
thanks mainly to the long- 


defunct salt industry. This cre- 
ated a mass of shallow ponds, 
salterns, in which evaporation 
turned sea water into concen- 
trated brine. Hampshire Coun- 
ty Council has purchased miles 
of this shore to protect it from 
development, and increased 
the lagoon area by di gg ing out 
some ground behind the sea 
wall and flooding the depression 
with salt water. 

The biodiversity committee's 
rescue plan calls fore/ least half 
a square mile of new saline la- 
goon to be created over the next 
20 years, for this would only be 
enough to keep pace with pro- 
jected losses. It advocates 
putting conservation measures 
on a national footing, which 
would cost about £l3m a year. 


Fruit crop risk as bee colonies collapse 


NICOLE VEASH 

Britain's summer fruit crops are 
under threat following the col- 
lapse of bee colonies in the 
south of England which have 
been hit by a fatal mite infec- 
tion . 

Farmers in Kent, where 
much of the country's crop of 
strawberries, apples, pears and 
plums is grown, may face de- 


pleted fruit stocks this year be- 
cause there are not enough 
bees to pollinate their crops. 

The varroa, a destructive 
mite infection, has been in 
Britain for the past four years. 
Only five counties in England, 
and all of Scotland, have so far 
escaped infection. 

John Cossbum, chairman of 
the Bee Fanners Association, 
said some farmers in the south 


have seen complete colony col- 
lapse. ‘■The first five years of this 
infection is hell. We are never 
going to eradicate the mite but 
we hope a programme of treat- 
ment will control tbe infec- 
tion." he said. 

Varroa mites destroy bees by 
infiltrating hives and infecting 
pupating bees. If the hive is not 
wiped out by the infection, the 
hatching pupae are left weak- 


ened and often deformed. Mr 
Cossbum said: “We are hoping 
that fruit crops won't be dam- 
aged in the south. In the spring 
we will be searching for new 
colonies of bees to contract lo 
the places that have been the 
worst hiL" 

With the treatment of varroa 
only parti aDy effective and the 
failure of Government restric- 
tions to stop the movements of 


infected colonies, the disease is 
virtually impossible to contain. 

Alan Johnson, chairman of 
the National Bee Keeping As- 
sociation, said the bee popula- 
tion has suffered a 30 per cent 
loss over the past year. 

“There is do doubt that some 
of the smaller fruit fanners 
could go to the wall, because 
there are not enough bees to 
pollinate their crops," he said. 
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Now we’re talking mortgages. 






•Fee Free includes free vatuaoon; no arrangement fee as part of the exclusive offer; the assumes that you are taking the free legal option using the soLators recommended by we 
lender and that there are no redemption charges on your existing mortgage and the property is located in England or Wales Qn Scotland a contribution of £200 vnll be made 
towards legal fees ) A typical e«ample of a £60.000 interest only mortgage over 25 ywrs C30O months) on a property valued at £100.000 rs Initial nominal interest rare 5.49% 
and gross monthly payment £274.50 met men Oily payment £253.901 for 300 months from completion. APR e 5.7%. After the initial 2 year period the interest rate reverts to the 
tender's standard variable mortgage base rate Total amount payable £146,100.00. interest rates may vary but no account of any variation s taken in ths example riet manriv 
payments show the benefit of tax refief at 15% tinder the MIRAS system on £30.000 of the mortgage The property wll be mortgaged as security for the loan. Loans are r. a 
available to persons under 18 years of age. AH mortgages are subtea to status and valuation. Witten quotations are available upon request. K you redeem your nvmcaoe vnm - 
the first 3 years, a charge equivalent to 5% of the amount redeemed early becomes payable The mortgage is fully portable and no charge is made if your move home*id tak* 
the same mortgage scheme with the lender on the same terms Rates are coma and funds available at mm? of printing. 
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information highwaymen ? Digitals years of experience in 
secure public networking are unrivalled. Above all, you have to 
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Spate of rural murders blamed on gypsies 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

Gardai investigating two mur- 
ders in remote pans of Ireland 
arc examining the possibility 
that a violent gang based in 
Britain may be responsible. 

Two elderly men living aione 
in Galway and Kerry were 
found murdered last week. 

Earlier this monih gardai 
detained several people at 
Dublin preparing to board a 
ferry with a vehicle believed to 


have been stolen from the home 
of an elderly woman in Co Tip- 
The line of inquiry in- 
volves suspects in the Irish gypsy 
community. 

The attacks on farmers came 

in areas where emigration and 
cutbacks in the garda have left 
elderly people vulnerable to 
rubbery. The murder of a 44- 
year-old woman lust week in 
Mill [own, Co Kildare, sparked 
a national outcry and put 
presure on the justice minister 
Nora Owen to improve policing. 


Last week's murders began 
with the separate killings of two 
farmers. The battered body of 
Patrick Daly, 69, was found 
dumped in a well near his 120- 
acre dairy farm near Killarney. 

A post-mortem examination 
showed the bachelor died from 
massive head injuries. He may 
have been kicked and attacked 
with two blunt weapons. 

Though there were no obvi- 
ous signs of a break-in. it is 
known he withdrew a large 
sum of money from a building 


society six days before his body 
was diwovered. He had been 
dead since Saturday. 

The hody of Tommy Casey, 
68, was found with his hands 
and feet tied, lying in a pool of 
blood on the kitchen floor of his 
ransacked farmhouse at Oran- 
more, near Galway. 

The killings follow a series of 
robberies in country areas. On 
17 January an elderly Cork 
woman was 1 attacked 'by two 
men in her home. In Co Clare 
an 87-year-old man was tied up 


and robbed. The next day a 
woman of 81 was beaten by two 
men who ransacked her home. 
On J January there were sev- 
en robberies of elderly people 
in the rural Midlands and West 
Chief Superintendent Tom 
Monaghan said suspects in- 
cluded a number of members of 
the travellers’ community. He 
said: “1 know that the vast ma- 
jority of the travelling commu- 
nity are law-abiding and will 
condemn unreservedly those 
crimes. I am appealing to them 


if they have any suspicions 
about who may be responsible 
to get in touch with us.” 

Detectives believe as many as 
90 per cent of the robberies may 
all be the work of perhaps four 
groups of related travellers. 

Adding to the widespread 
concent over violent crime in 
the republic was the discovery 
on Wednesday of the semi- 
naked body of Joyce Quinn, 44. 
who ownc'd a grocer's shop at 
MiUlown, Co Kildare. 

Mrs Owen will present a 


package of measures to cabinet 
to strengthen garda effective- 
ness and ease the shortage of 
prison space. If approved this 
will allow construction of a 
new prison in Co Roscommon, 
deferred last year because of 
budget pressures. 

Moving segregated republi- 
can prisoneis from Fortloise jafl, 
where around 60 cells are va- 
cant, will also create more 
space. 

Mrs Owen intends decen- 
tralising garda command by 


creating four autonomous 

regional divisions. The 
Ihoiseach, John Bruton, last 
week complained of “an endless 
paper chase" of centralised 
bureaucracy in the force. 

With space for just 2^00 
inmates, Ireland has a chronic 
shortage of prison spaces, lead- 
ing to widespread and contro- 
versial early releases. A libera! 
bail regime has also sparked 
anger over offences often com- 
mitted by heroin addicts await- 
ing trial or sentence. 


Howard 
victims’ 
hotline 
falls flat 

JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

A national telephone hotline for 
victims of crime - one of 
Michael Howard's “big ideas" 
- was used on just 238 occasions 
Iasi year, it has been revealed. 

The victim helpline was 
launched in November 1994 by 
the Home Secretary to enable 
victims to have a say in whether 
their attackers are released on 
parole or home leave. 

Eight people in the Prison 
Service are trained to answer 
the Birmingham based helpline, 
which costs about £12,000 a year 
to run. The Prison Service 
stressed yesterday that the hot- 
line team had other jobs to do 
when not answering calls. 

Mr Howard, in a parliamen- 
tary written answer, has re- 
vealed they receive an average 
of less than five calls a week. 

Probation workers said the 
figures showed the service was 
a badly thought-out “sham". 
Even Prison Service staff have 
privately admitted the scheme 
has tittle or no practical effect. 

The service was condemned 
as soon as Mr Howard an- 
nounced iL Lawyers, proba- 
tion officers, prison governors 
and victims said is was “im- 
practical". “unworkable" and “a 
breach of natural justice". 

Under the scheme helpline 
staff pass on information to 
prison governors. However, 
with more than 100,000 home 
leave and parole decisions 
made a year, most victims are 
not informed about any immi- 
nent release. Of those who did 
ring most were concerned about 
sexual and violent offences. 

Harry Fletcher, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Probation Offi- 
cers. said: “The hotline was an- 
nounced as a big idea but was 
minimally resourced. It never 
had any real influence, as the in- 
frequency of calls shows. The 
Home Secretary should offer 
real support to victims, not the 
sham of a hotline." 

A Prison Service spokesman 
yesterday defended the helpline. 
“It is a valuable service to the 
families of victims and victims 
themselves, " he said. 


Housing shake-up: Suburban dream in decline as middle classes reverse decades of metropolitan exodus 



Key to happiness: New homes in Docklands, east London, that are helping people move Into the city (Photograph: David Sanderson) and the leafy suburban dream that is being swapped for inner-city vftafity 


Homeowners switching on to high life in the city 


GLENDA COOPER 

The dream of a quiet middle 
class life in a semi-detached in 
suburbia is becoming a thing of 
the past After 60 years of drift 
to the suburbs, metropolitan life 
is back in vogue with home- 
owners chasing the higher “fun 
factor" of the city centre. 

Demand for city homes rep- 
resents a major cultural change, 
says a report by a research 
group which predicts a shortage, 
particularly in London. 

Geoff Marsh, author of the 
report, said: “People are choos- 
ing to swap their expensive, 
boring and uncomfortable com- 
mute from the suburbs ... for the 
efficiency and higher ‘fun fac- 
tor* of living as centrally as pos- 
sible. London again is a trendy 
place to live and much safer 
than popular imagery would 
have you believe." The pattern 
is being repeated across Eng- 
land and Scotland: “People are 
wanting to move back into the 
inner cities because it is per- 
ceived that there is more ener- 


gy there. There is a cultural 
change going on." 

But without radical action, 
first-time buyers and the poor 
wfl] suffer. Housing in London, 
particularly, looks set to become 
a “social and political battle- 
field" over the next decade 
with a shortage of up to 100,000 
homes, says a report by London 
Residential Research. While 

153,000 new homes will be 
needed by 2006, only 10.000 
units are being built each year. 

From the 1930s on, the trend 


has been for moving outwards 
as city centre prices rose out of 
reach and fears grew about 
crime, traffic ana pollution. 
But over the last few years the 
trend has been slowly reversing. 

The population of the south 
London borough of Southwark 
had seemed in inexorable de- 
cline since its high . point of 

338,000 in 1951. But the trend 
was arrested in 1981 (when it 
bad declined to 218,000) and 
has been steadily growing. The 
1991 census recorded 227,000. 


lower Hamlets, in east London, 
followed the same pattern, los- 
ing 20,000 to 30,000 people 
each decade since 1951 until 
1981. when its population was 
down to 145,000. It jumped 

23.000 to 168,000 by 1991. Is- 
lington, Camden and Hackney 
all followed similar trends. “It's 
by definition the middle class- 
es who are moving bade. Before, 
you could not get anvlhing un- 
der the £100,000 to £120,000 
bracket . . . Now there's more 
opportunity." 


Hie middle classes who are 
moving back Lend to be young 
couples or those with the mon- 
ey to educate children private- 
ly; Lhe educational standards of 
inner-city schools still discour- 
age less well-off parents. 

In London the first step on 
the property ladder is some- 
where like Docklands, east Lon- 
don, in a Barra tt home. 

The next step up is the more 
sophisticated Clerkenwell de- 
velopments where wbat Mr 
Marsh calls the “crafty classes" 


now live - the creative, media 
and design professionals. Next 
step up is Bloomsbury, Mai da 
Vhie or Paddington where an in- 
come of £35.000 to £40,000 is 
necessary. “It’s for the more es- 
tablished professionals or al- 
ternatively for the rich overseas 
students who are quite happy to 
pay £250 to £300 rent a week." 

The final target is Fitzrovia 
- the area around Tottenham 
Court Road in central London: 
“There’s very little stock left but 
it’s the tip top location. You can 


Move to quality street beats chore of commuting 


John Oxley knows why he de- 
serted the leafy and tranquil 
suburbs of Richmond for Lon- 
don’s dty centre: “The quality 
of life is so much better". 

Mr Oxley, partner in the 
chartered surveyors AJJsop and 
Co, recently moved from near 
Richmond Park to a mews 
house in Marylebone. 

“There were all sorts of rea- 


- CASESTUDY 

sons why I moved", he said. “I'd 
been travelling into London 
from Richmond since 1976 and 
I'd gradually got more and 
more fed up with the delay. I 
was sitting in the car every day 
for between three-quarters of an 
hour and an hour just to get into 
work and it was extremely bor- 


ing. It was such a waste of time 
and very tiring in the evenings. 
Public transport was no better. 

“When you live in the centre 
you can walk to work. It’s a lot 
more convenient and it just 
makes life easier. Something as 
simple as going to the theatre 
or cinema - it was difficult to do 
that in Richmond without rush- 
ing as 1 would normally not get 


home before 730 to 8 . . . Now 
I have more choice. It’s no 
trouble walking home or catch- 
ing*a very quick cab. The qual- 
ity of life is so much better." 

During the 1980s boom, he 
said a lot of well-off profes- 
sionals had been tempted to 
move to the countryside but 
most moved back. “The prob- 
lem is if you are travelling for 


a long time eveiy day, how 
much time do you spend in the 
countryside?" he added “I nev- 
er used to have time to go to 
Richmond Park except at the 
weekends. Now 1 have the con- 
venience of living in central 
London close to Regent's Park 
and at the weekends 1 can go 
out to Richmond Park or parts 
of the countryside with ease." 


tumble home from the Caprice, 
saving £2 on a taxi fare.** 

London has the added ad- 
vantage in its role as an in- 
ternational city which is rapidly 
expanding. Tourism grew 11 
per cent in Lhe first five months 
of 1995 and London hotel rates 
are enjoying such high rates of 
occupancy that the London 
Tourist Board says 10,000 more 
rooms could be needed by 2000. 

But the report warns that so- 
cial housing will continue to suf- 
fer without a rationalisation of 
housing associations. At present 
they are major players in the 
market -there are nearly 50 
associations building 4353 units 
in 114 schemes in central Lon- 
don - but as state funding dries 
up they will have to compete 
with the private sector. 

“Housing associations have 
found it particularly difficult to 
develop new homes in central 
London,” the report adds. “This 
can only lead to even greater 
shortages of affordable housing 
in centra] and inner London." 

I «eading article, page 12 
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Own one of the first Boxsters in the country 

T he Porsche Boxster or Project 9S6 has been perhaps the most eagerly awaited new car The production Boxster may differ slightly from the prototype shown here but it is sure to 

of recent years. Not yet in full production and not due for launch until September, we be a real head-turner. 

have managed to secure one of the very first Boxsters direct from Germany. To enter our prize draw you must collect five differently numbered tokens from the 

A genuine two sealer sports car, the Boxster’s retro body styling and fine detail combine eight we will printing in The Independent and the Inde- 

for a visually stunning car. Add to- this the legendary Porsche engineering and it is little pendent on Sunday. Today we are printing 

wonder that this is one of the most talked about cars of the year. Token Ttoo. Tbken 3 wfl] be published in 

The Porsche Boxster will be powered by a new six cylinder, two and a half litre 24 'C*#***^ ‘"^3^ tomorrow’s Independent. 

valve engine developing 210 bhp. driven through a new six speed gearbox. 

This engine is a major departure from Porsche’s traditional air cooled power 


units. . 

The Boxster combines stunning looks with stunning 
performance, capable of 140 mph and 0-60 in around 
six seconds. But this is no hairy beast; 
it’s a drivers car. The mid-engined 
configuration and double-wish- ^ . 

bone suspension ail round j. :. 
ensures a smooth ride. 
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1. To enter our Rarsche Boxster prize draw you need to 
collect fh« differently numbered tokens from the eight we 
will be printing (including a starter token which can be used 
as any number). 

2. The dosing date for entries is 23 February 1996. Send 
to: The Independent/Porsche Boxster Prize Draw, PO Box 
250, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire AL7 ITU along with 
a completed entry form which will be printed on Saturday 
3 Februaiy. 

3. For previously published tokens or an entry form send 
a SAEto: The Independent/Porsche Boxster.Token Request 
or Entry Form. PO Box 83. Welwyn Garden City, Hert- 
fordshire AL7 ITT. Only 2 tokens are available per appli- 
cation. Sf you require both tokens and a form, please send 
separate SAPs. Requests must be received by first post 
12 February 1996. 

4. Employees and agents of Newspaper Publishing Pic or 
those of any other national newspaper company or any firm 
connected with the promotion are not eligible to lake part, 
neither are their relatives nor members of their families or 
households. Entrants must be aged 18 or over. 

5. The winner must cooperate for publicity purposes if 
required and accept that his/her name and photograph will 

be published in the paper. 

6. Photocopies of tokens and entry forms are not 
acceptable. 

7. The promoter reserves the right in their 
absolute discretion to disqualify any entry or 
competitor, nominee, or to add to, or waive 
any rules. 

S. No correspondence wiH be entered into. 
Proof of postage will not be accepted as 
proof of receipt The promoter will not 
take responsibility for entries tost or dam- 
aged in the post The Editor's decision is 
final. 

9. The competition is open to residents 
of the UK and the Irish Republic. The prize 
will be as stated, with no cash alterna- 
tive. The Editor's decision is final. 

10. The Fforsche Boxster should be avail- 
able In November 1996, but is depen- 
dent on production dates. 

Promoter: Newspaper Publishing 

Pie, One Canada Square, London 
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Du Pont drama: ‘Lunatic’ heir to chemical empire holds Swat teams at bay after murder pn estate 

Millionaire gunman under siege 


JOHN CARUN 

Washington 

John Eleuihere du Pont, an heir 
to one of America’s largest for- 
tunes, was much loved by the 
police at Newtown Square, the 
town neighbouring his 800-acre 
Pennsylvania estate. 

An Olympic-quality marks- 
man who counts an armoured 
personnel carrier among his 


: with free instruction at his 
private shooting range over the 
years and bought them buliet- 
proof vests. In the 1970s he was 
authorised by local police chiefs 
to go on patrol wearing a badge 
ana full uniform. 

Yesterday members of the 
same police department were 
laying siege to Mr du Pout's 
mansion alter issuing a warrant 
for his arrest for Lhe murder of 


David Schultz, a friend he al- 
legedly shot twice through the 
chest on Friday. Mr du Pom has 
been in regular telephone con- 
tact with the police but has so 
far refused to give himself up. 

Since Friday evening 75 of- 
ficers. including 30 Swat team 
sharpshooters, have been sur- 
rounding the mansion, which is 
built in the style of Ancient 
Greece and is believed to con- 
tain a substantial arsenal of 
weapons. Their orders so far 
have been to do nothing. “We 
are employing patience," a po- 
lice spokesman said. “We will 
wail as long as it takes." 

Mr Schultz, a wrestler aged 
36 who won a gold medal at the 
1984 Olympic Games, lived 
with his wife and two children 
in one of the 50 houses on Mr 
du Pont’s estate. The two men 
were brought together by Mr du 


Fbnt’s love of wrestling. Against 
the advice of friends, Mr 
Schultz had been training for 
this year’s Atlanta Olympics at 
a vast sports facility - called by 
some visiting athletes “the Fun- 
ny Farm" - on the Du Pont 
property. 

Nick Gallo, who had known 
Mr Schultz since 1976, said Mr 
du Pont had turned paranoid in 
recent months. “He accused 
Dave of crawling through the 
walls and spying on him in the 
mansion," Mr Gallo said in an 
interview with Newsday news- 
paper. “He even asked Dave if 
he was masquerading as his dog. 
He thought Dave was the dog. 
The guy was a lunatic, and 
everyone knew it but did noth- 
ing about it - because of bis 
generosity." 

Mr du Pont, 57, has chan- 
nelled most of his donations into 



Happier days: Du Pont 
with the bearded Schulz 

sport but he is also keen on na- 
ture, a passion possibly inher- 
ited from his mother, who used 
to raise Welsh ponies. The 
Delaware Museum of Natural 
History, which includes among 


its treasures a collection of two 
million sea shells, was built 
with his money. 

“The thing about the Du 
Fonts," one family member 
told Forbes magazine a few 
years back, “is that some are 
very, very rich, and others are 
just plain old rich." The man un- 
der siege, who with a fortune of 
$46m (£3Qm) belongs to one of 
the family’s more modest 
branches, is the great-great- 
grandson of Eleutfaere Ire nee 
du Pont, a Frenchman who fled 
to the United States after the 
Revolution and in 1802 found- 
ed a gunpowder business in 
Delaware. After the First World 
War, when business was so 
good that the Du Pants became 
known as “the Merchants of 
Death", the company expand- 
ed into chemicals, rubber and 
synthetic fibres. (One book on 


the family is titled Behind the 
Nylon Curtain.) 

Martha du Pont, Mr du 
Pool’s sister-in-law, told the 
Associated Press (hat she had 
been alarmed for some time by 
his growing eccentricity. “It’s so 
hard to help someone today be- 
cause of the laws,” she said. 
“You used to be able to go into 
court and get someone 
committed but now you can’t." 

One opportunity to commit 
Mr du rant was provided 10 
years ago when he drove up to 
one of the homes on his estate 
in a tank, knocked on the door 
and asked the man of the bouse 
if he wanted to come out and 
play. In the absence of play- 
mates he has often been spot- 
ted alone in recent years driving 
another expensive toy, his ar- 
moured personnel carrier, 
around the estate's grounds. 


Old foes join hands to bring *1381 hope’ to Bosnia 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Pribqj, Bosnia 

Russia's special representative 
to Nato, Colonel-General 
Leonty Shevtsov, had a blunt 
message for his troops deploy- 
ing in northern Bosnia yester- 
day. The 60,000-slrong peace 
implementation force I-For, to 
which Russia is contributing a 
brigade of about 1.600 troops, 
is, he said, “the last hope for the 
people here". But there is 
another message in the Russian 
presence: it is a chance for the 
Russian army to redeem itself 
after the debacle in Chechnya. 

The relationship between Lhe 
Russians and Nato was always 
sensitive, and the command re- 
lationships have still not been 
fully resolved. General Shevtsov 
said yesterday that Russian of- 
fi rials, including General Pavel 
Grachev, the Defence Minister, 
would be coming to Bosnia to 
work out the final details of their 
relationship with the Americans. 

The Russians are taking over 
a sector of northern Bosnia 
under control of the US-led div- 
ision based in Tuzla, although 
General Shevtsov said impor- 
tant issues will still be referred 
to Moscow. The Russian bases 
lie north of the desolate “zone 
of separation" - a four-kilo- 
metre-wide strip separating the 
former warring factions, now to- 
tally cleared of weaponry and 
troops. Driving north from 
Tuzla. you encounter a US 
checkpoint at one side of the 
zone and the first Russian 
checkpoint on the other side. 
In the next two to three days, 
the Russians will lake over 
from the Americans in the 
whole area. 

At the Russian base at Priboj. 
north of the zone of separation, 
we were met by Major Alexan- 
der Dementyev. 35. an officer 
in the airborne farces and com- 
mander of one of the two main 
Russian baLtalions - each 400- 
strong. 

From Kostroma, north-east 
of Moscow, he had been in the 
army since he was IS. and 
served two years in Afghanistan. 
He had arrived a week before, 
on hoard a train through Hun- 
gary and into Bijcljina. 

Major Dementyev was about 
to show us around, when an- 
other officer rushed up. “Sir. It’s 
Shevtsov." 

General Shevtsov, a slockv 



Queuing for freedom: Bosnian Serb prisoners of war are transferred from Bosnian government custody to a French I-For truck at Sarajevo 
airport. The government released 74 Serb prisoners from Travnik while the Serbs freed 76 prisoners from Foca Photograph: Jacqueline Arzt/AP 


man wearing a huge peaked cap 
with a Russian double-headed 
eagle above its Soviet-vintage 
star, was accompanied by 
Major General Staskov, the 
deputy commander of the elite 
airborne troops now responsi- 
ble for peacc-kceping. The 
Bosnia contingent all wear a 
badge saying “Peacc-kecping 
[Miwtvorvhcskiye j Troops of 
the Russian Airborne Forces - 
Bosnia", with a Nato star cun- 
ningly coloured in pink and 
blue. 

General Shevtsov addressed 
the troops. "You are the last 
hope for the people here. The 
UN came and wasted every- 
one's money. Now it is up to 
you.” he said. 

Behind General Shevtsov 
was Colonel Alexander Lcntsov. 


commander of the Russian bri- 
gade. A huge man. he grabbed 
one of the soldiers and bawled 
him out for looking scruffy. 
But Col Lentsov, an Afghan- 
istan veteran like Major Dem- 
entyev, was pragmatic - and 
shrewd. Asked if the Russians 
expected peace-keeping to be 
their army's main job over the 
next few years, he said: 
“!t depends: if this goes well, 
everyone will say yes: if not, if 
there's blood all over the place, 
then no." 

We gave Major Dementyev a 
lift in our Lada four-wheel 
drive to an American position 
further west where a 120-strong 
company of Airborne Rangers 
were well dug in. 

Captain John Lightner, the 
company commander, ap- 


peared and l found myself act- 
ing as interpreter. “I will show 
the Russian battalion com- 
mander round our positions," 
said Capt Lightner, and asked 
Major Dementyev when he 
expected to take over. 

“When do you expect to take 
over? "“Maybe three days," said 
the major, “but my troops are 
ready now." Capt Lightner ex- 
plained: ^We’re building a new 
lire position here to put fire on 
that slope there. We have ear- 
ly warning devices we use to 
cover approaches that are dif- 
ficult 
to see." 

“They arc what we call trip- 
flares," the Russian replied. 

Like the Russians at their 
checkpoint on the separation 
zone, the Americans had made 


themselves as comfortable as 
possible they could. 

The Russians had tents three 
layers of fabric thick, and field 
bakeries which also provided 
beat. The Americans had rigged 
up weights in mineral water bot- 
tles to ensure the doors were 
pulled shut 

“We have two mortars here, 
firing in opposite directions," 
said Capt Lightner. "There are 
mines here. 1 walked over there 
on 20 January. The local Serb 
battalion commander, Captain 
Mejor, told me there were no 
mines there but we haven't 
checked it” 

One of the features of the 
roads around Tuzla are the 
American “Hummers" - the 
wide high-mobility vehicles. 
Major Dementyev had not yet 


seen one. 

“That’s a Hummer, yes?” 
“Yes.” 

“Like Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger uses, yes?" 

The super-power contingents 
burst into laughter. 



aim at the 



RUPERT CORNWELL 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

Three words sum. up Senator 
Phil Gramm, the presidential 
candidate: guns, God and the 
budget. Guns of course means 
the National Rifle Association, 
over the yearsJtis biggest single 
source of contributions. God 
stands for his rigid anti-abortion 
stance, with which he woos the 
religio ns right. But currently the 
most important is the budget: 
the one issue which may yet re- 
vive his ebbingpolxtical fortunes. 

Mr Gramm is not a man 
who inspires instant affection. 
But one thing must be said of 
him: he has never disguised bis 
While House ambitions. Almost 
from the day Bill Clinton took 
office in 1993, he’s been work- 
ing states like New Hampshire 
and Iowa. But nowhere is he 
running better than 15 per cent, 
and here he has sunk to single, 
figures. Well-funded and single- 
minded, he was supposed to be 
the conservative alternative to 
Bob Dole. Instead, he must vie 
for the Christian and social 
right vote with the commenta- 
tor Pat Buchanan, and is losing 
the radical economic argument 
to the upstart Steve Forbes. 

Mr Gramm’s stump style is a 
mirror of the man: unsubtle, 
persistent and unrompromising, 
he peers at his target through 
thick gold-rimmed glasses be- 
fore making his pitch in a thick 
Texan drawl Other candidates 
drop hints about Mr Dole’s 
advanced years. Mr Gramm 
goes for the jugular, accusing 
the Senate leader of being a 
trimmer, a compromiser whose 
word is worth no more than the 
odds of cutting a legislative 
deal in a back room. . 

“Mr Dole cannot birat Pres- 
ident Clinton, but I can,” be ar- 
gues - by appealing to 
conservative Democrats, just 
as he did when he switched par- 
ties in the early 80s, resigned his 
seat and then retained it 

Would that it were so easy 
now. Take Arizona, which is 
supposed to be prime Gramm 
territory and holds its primary 
on 27 February. MrRwbes is ac- 
tually leading there. Belatedly 
Mr Gramm has -espoused the 
flat tax, which has catapulted Mr 
Forbes to celebrity, at an even 
lower rate of 16 percent but off- 
set by enough spending cuts to 
preserve the balanced budget 

The budget is his most pow- 
erful card. The national debt, he 
says, now stands at $18,700 per 
bead: “If I don’t balance the 
budget m my first term, I will 
not run for a second." Audi- 
ences listen with respect - but 
without real fervour. 

“1 was a foot-soldier in the 
Reagan revolution." Mr 
Gramm loves to claim. But he 
is hardly a happy warrior. True. 


PRESIDENTIAL 

he has something of the Great 
Communicator's knack of a 
catchy phrase - but a hard, un- 
forgiving edge as welL “People 
who are sitting in the cart 
should get out and pull with 
everyone else,” is a favourite 
Gramm line on welfare. But Mr 
Forbes, the nearest approxi- 
mation of Reagan in the race, 
blithely trumps him: “The ge- 
nius of America is finding bet- 
ter ways to pull." 

New Hampshire is not choice 
Gramm terruoiy- It should be, 
given its abhorrence of taxes and 
obsession with a balanced bud- 
get But the Senator slighted it 
by campaigning in other states, 
jealous of New Hampshire's in- 
fluence, which have moved 
their primaries forward. That 
probably cost him a precious 



Phil Gramm: Unsubtle and 
persistent campaign style 

endorsement from Governor 
Steve Merrill, who bos now 
cast in his lot with Mr Dole. 

But the risk is finely calcu- 
lated. Mr Gramm's strategy is 
clean Do well in the largely 
overlooked Louisiana caucuses 
on 6 February to offset a pos- 
sibly poor showing in Iowa, 
where Mr Dole should cruise to 
victory; then neutralise a bad 
finish here with a win or strong 
second in Delaware. That, he 
reckons, should keep his can- 
didacy credible until the pri- 
maries move to friendlier 
territory in the South. 

And so, undeterred, Phil 
Gramm continues. Last week- 
end he was in Memphis, singing 
gospel music at the “National 
Affairs Briefing" conference 
of Christian activists and com- 
mitting himself anew to a con- 
stitutional outlawing of 
abortion. And he should never 
be underrated. “Yuck," is how 
Wendy Lee Gramm describes 
her first reaction to her future 
husband Could his courtship of 
Republican voters yet yield the 
same resuil? 
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Freedom From Fat 


A new book explains how you 
can lose weight the natural 
way. It is of vital importance 
to anyone who wants free- 
dom from fat. Here are a few 
tips covered in Lose Weight 
Naturally: 

• How changing the speed at 
which you eat can affect 
your weight 

- How to avoid mid- ro late 
afternoon cravings 

• The three secrets for being 
happy that can help you lose 
weight 

• When io eai for maximum 
weight loss 

■ Six tips which will help you 
eat less and enjoy your food 
more 

• Discover how to eat out in 
restaurants and still lose 
weight 

• Which foods lead to maxi- 
mum weight loss 

- The best lime to exercise for 

losing weight 

• The right way to sleep and 


how it can help you lose 
weight 

- Seven natural treatments to 
help you 

• A sure fire way to keep your 
optimum weight once you 
reach it 

* Three ways watercan help you 
There is more, much more 
in this new book that can help 
you lose weight the natural way. 

To order your copy of Lose 
Weight Naturally send your 
•name, address arid book title 
with payment t cheque or Visa/ 
Access with expiry date) of 
£9.95 which includes postage 
and handling to Camel! pic. 
Dept L\V 1 5 . Alresford. nr. 
Colchester. Essex C07 8AP, 
or telephone their 24 hour 
order line on 01206 825600 
(quoting reference LWI5). 
Allow up to 14 days For deliv- 
ery. You may rcium the book 
any time within three months 
for a full refund if 
not satisfied. 




ILY OF THE VALLEY 
£6.95 for 25 Crowns £9.95 for 5 0 Crow ns 


Lily of the Valley (Conuaflaiia majalls) ft t an Idea! 
plant for shady areas of your garden. 

It to easy to grow to bord e rs or to naturalize to 
The stems grow to about stac inches tafl and prodnce i 
several bell-shaped, highly scented, white flowers 
per stem. 

They flower In early May and last for several 
weeks. 

Choose from: 

Collection A of 25 plants costs Just £6.95 
Collection B of 50 plants costs Just £9.95 
Both prices Include postage and packing. 

Plant them immediately on arrival. 



How to order 

C (0181} 4Z7 3968 for the 24 boar credit 
card order sendee, please quote 1NGU8 
when ordering. OR Mil In the coupon 
quoting your Access/ Visa number or send 
with crossed cheque /PO, NO CASH please 
ta 

THE INDEPENDENT ULY OF THE VALLEY; 
THE NURSERIES, CLAMP HILL, STANMORB 
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Offer subject ta availability. 
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Registered In England 1508957 
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Please use BLOCK CAPITALS. Expiry date 
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Address 


Signature 
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e$l ' Black Israelis riot over insult to their blood 



PATRICK COCKBURN 
Jerusalem 

Thousands of angry Ethiopian 
Jews fought their wav through 
police lines and besieged the 
Prime Minister's office in 
Jerusalem yestordav. during a 
protest sparked off "by the rev- 
elation that the Israeli nation- 
al blood bank has routinely 
destroyed all the blood donat- 
ed by Ethiopians on the grounds 
that they might have Aids. 

The riot started when police 
and border guards, caught by 
surprise by the size of the 
demonstration, tried to keep the 
crowd of 20.U00 away from the 
large block housing’the office 
of the Prime Minister, Shimon 
Peres. One demonstrator's ban- 
ner read: “Although our skin is 
black our blood is as red as 
yours and we are just as Jewish." 

A hundred or so police tried 
to hold back the demonstratore, 
but were pushed back. Finally, 
the Ethiopians broke through, 
hurting a metal barricade to one 
side. A border guard tried to 
hold the line by firing clouds of 
tear gas from" a special squirt 
gun. 

I was knocked to the ground 
by police recoiling before the 
advancing Ethiopians, and then 
helped up by a border guard. .As 
he did so we were engulfed in 
tear gas, which induced cough- 
ing and retching and made the 
skin on the face bum like an ex- 
aggerated sunbum. The worst 
effects lasted for about 10 min- 
utes. By the time 1 could see 
again the police had retreated, 
although an armoured vehicle 
with water cannon was ineffec- 
tually spraying the crowd. Many 
Ethiopians put up umbrellas 
and marched up the street into 
the car park in front of the 
Prime Minister’s office, where 
the cabinet was meeting. 


The discovery last week that 
the blood they donated was be- 
ing thrown away has become a 
symbol of the rejection and 
discrimination suffered by 
about 60.000 Ethiopian Jews 
who were airlifted to Israel in 
J984-&5 and 1991. “Many of 
them fell they - were part of Is- 
raeli society. That is why the 
pain is so intense," said Nomi 
Arbel, an Israeli who is not 
Ethiopian hut who joined the 
demonstration. “They feel hurt. 
They could at least have been 
told the truth." 



Peres: Office under siege 
by angry crowd of 20,000 

The truth is that (he officials 
of Magen David Adorn, the Is- 
raeli equivalent of the Red 
Cross, responsible for the blood 
bank, believed the incidence of 
HIV was 50 times higher among 
Ethiopians than other Israelis. 
They decided to destroy the 
blood, but keep it a secret. 
Ethiopians say they appear 
more likely to be carrying HIV 
because they are tested more of- 
ten than other Israelis. 

Mekonnen Zenaneh. a writer 
and broadcaster who came to 
Tel Aviv from Addis Ababa 
two years ago, said: ‘They threw 
away our blood - this is inhu- 


man.” Looking around at the 
demonstrators he added; 
“Ethiopians feci that there is 
discrimination at every level, in 
education and in the military, 
that wc are not equal. Even at 
this demonstration you can see 
it in the way the police arc pro- 
voking people." 

The police used enough force 
to anger the demonstrators but 
not to deter them. By the steps 
of the Bank of Israel they 
hurled tear gas grenades ana 
used water canon. In reply 
demonstrators hurled rocks. 

"If wc hadn’t fired tear gas, 
they would have captured the 
Prune Minister's office and 
ministers would have been at- 
tacked by thousands of wild 
youths,” said Aryc Ami l, com- 
mander of the Jerusalem police, 
although much of the violence 
appeared to be provoked by his 
own men. Last week the former 
US president Jimmy Carter ac- 
cused the Jerusalem police of 
"deliberately trying to intimi- 
date voters" in the Palestinian 
elections. 

The violence will only confirm 
Ethiopians in the belief that they 
are the objects of discrimina- 
tion. Smadar Staspai, 17, a stu- 
dent from Kiryat Gat who went 
to the demonstration, said; “We 
are meant to be going into the 
army soon, but now we feel the 
country doesn’t deserve it. We 
want to go back to Ethiopia.” 

Efishcva Da rare, a school 
friend, said: “No. we love Israel. 
This breaks our hearts, but it is 
all because of our colour.” 

A third woman, Dedi Zude- 
hirsaid: “In Ethiopia they hat- 
ed us because we are Jews, but 
they don’t like us here either. 
They want us to work in facto- 
ries. TWenty [Ethiopian] soldiers 
have killed themselves in the 
army because they were 
humiliated.” 



Driven back: A policeman calling for help beside a wounded colleague as Ethiopian Jews rampage in Jerusalem 
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Mexico woos Britain with reform pledge I Rabin murder trial in chaos 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 

The President of Mexico will try 
to persuade John Major today 
that his country has at last 
achieved political and financial 
stability. Ernesto Zedillo hopes 
to win further British investment 
and a free-trade agreement 
with the European Union. 

Mr Zedillo, who arrived in 
London yesterday after three 
days in Spain, is accompanied 
on his fust official visit to 


Europe by key cabinet members 
and Mexico’s most prominent 
businessmen, including several 
dollar billionaires. He hopes to 
assure European leaders and 
investors that multi-party 
democracy is blossoming after 
almost seven decades of virtu- 
al one-party rule by his Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI), despite the fact that 
1995 was Mexico City’s worst 
year of crime and violence since 
the 1910-17 revolution. 

The PRI is showing signs of 


self-destruction, with reformers 
and technocrats such as Mr 
Zedillo struggling a gains t the in- 
fluence of hardline "dinosaurs” 
who see their power, perks and 
pesos threatened by democra- 
cy and economic opening. 

Many Mexicans believe the 
hardliners are in cahoots with 
cocaine barons and may have 
been behind political kilUngs in 
the past two years. While Mr 
Zedillo is billed as a reformer 
and an honest man, many recall 
that the same was said of his 


predecessor, Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari, a golden boy in world 
politics and finance circles un- 
til less than a year ago. 

That was when Mr Salinas's 
brother, Raul, was jailed on sus- 
picion of being behind the mur- 
der of the PRJ presidential 
candidate. Luis Donaldo Colo- 
sio, in 1994. Carlos Salinas fled 
the country and it emerged 
that his brother had a fortune 
in banks around the world. 
Raul is awaiting triaT and Car- 
los is said to be hiding in Cuba. 


To Eddie George, the Bank 
of England Governor, and 
British businessmen, Mr Zedil- 
lo will insist Mexico is pulling 
out of one of its worst recession 
this century after the crisis that 
followed the devaluation and 
subsequent collapse of the peso 
weeks after he took office in De- 
cember 1994. Mexico came 
dose to bankruptcy and debt de- 
fault early last year before be- 
ing bailed out by President Bill 
Cfintori, with the backing of the 
International Monetary Fund. 


Tel Aviv ( AP) — His defence in 
disarray, Yitzhak Rabin’s self- 
confessed assassin cross-exam- 
ined prosecution witnesses 
himself yesterday, arguing with 
police interrogators about bal- 
listics and the wording of his 
confession. 

During an occasionally 
chaotic sn-bour court session. 
Judge Edmond Levy criticised 
Yigal Amir's lawyer vod offered 
to help him find new represen- 
tation after a second lawyer 
resigned from the case. 


Contradicting his lawyer, 
Jonathan Ray Goldberg, Amir 
told the court he willingly con- 
fessed to police to manslaugh- 
ter. Last week, Amir admitted 
he shot Rabin on 4 November 
but said he did not necessarily 
want to kill the prime minister, 
only disable him and force him 
from office. That was registered 
as a “not guilty” plea. 

Mr Goldberg outraged Judge 
Levy when he asked to postpone 
the trial, which resumed last 
week after a month, to give him 


extra time to prepare his de- 
fence. “You have had one 
month and more to prepare,” 
the judge responded. If I were 
you, 1 wouldn't sleep at night in 
order to learn every part of the 
file. Whoever heard of such a 
thing?” 

Mr Goldberg, who moved to 
Israel seven years ago from 
Texas, appeared to lack a strong 
command of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and his mistakes sent his 
client and a packed courtroom 
into bursts of laughter. 


This is the first of a weekly series of articles on people you have probably never 
heard of: rising stars in their own countries - artists, businessmen, entertainers, 
politicians, criminals - who have yet to attract the world’s attention 


Russian courts 
feme by reviving 
La Vie Boheme 



Paris — Until last November. 
Andrei Makine was living qui- 
etly in the ground-floor equiv- 
alent of an artist’s garret in 
Montmartre and teaching 
courses at the prestigious Poly- 
technique to pay his bills. The 
rest of the time he spent writ- 
ing. by hand, on single sheets 
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of paper perched on his knee. 

He is still living in his garret, 
teaching courses and writing on 
single sheets of paper on his 
knee. Now, however, he has to 
share his moderate-sized room 
with more than 40,000 letters, 
some running into dozens of 
pages, and his writing is more 
in the wav of acknowledgments 
to his ecstatic and fascinated 
correspondents. If be chose, he 
could spend the next year trav- 
elling France to address ad- 
miring audiences. 

The reason for the change is 
Makine’s Proustian autobio- 


graphical novel, A French Tes- 
tament, the acclaimed winner of 
France’s top literary prize, the 
Goncourt, which has caught 
the country’s imagination in a 
spectacular way. More than 
450,000 copies have been sold; 
the book’s stylised French (his 
adopted tongue) has drawn en- 
vious comment from conoscen- 
ti, and only the inside story of 
President Francois Mitterrand’s 
illness threatened, before it 
was banned, to topple it from 
the best-seller list. 

Makine, 38, is a Russian cit- 
izen, or rather was a Soviet 
citizen whose papers were can- 
celled after he was given polit- 
ical asylum in Fiance in 1987. 

He still has no Russian pass- 
port, as the paperwork has not 
been sorted out, but also be- 
cause he did not really want one. 
He wanted a French passport, 
but the authorities refused. If 
national popularity qualified 
someone for citizenship, 
Makme would have his passport 
tomorrow. As it is, his lack of 
citizenship has the perverse ef- 
fect of confining him to France, 
something he minds not a bit 




Andrei Makine: The writer gained his francophone 
tastes from his French-bom grandmother in Siberia 


While Russian by birth and by 
his buriy, bearded appearance, 
Makine is a devoted Fran- 
cophile. One reason for his 
popularity, and that of his nov- 
el, s that be makes the French 
feel good about themselves. 
Save for the small matter of bu- 
reaucracy (that passport), he 
sees France as the acme of re- 
finement and cultivation. 

For nostalgias, he embodies 
several traditions that seemed 
in danger, if not lost: France’s 
place as a haven for artists in ex- 
ile; a classical some say archa- 
ic, French writing style; and the 
special relationship that exist- 
ed between France and Russia 
for centuries, when education 
and status in Russia entailed im- 
mersion in all things French. 

Makine acqnired French 
from his French -born grand- 
mother, who helped to bring 
him up in eastern Siberia. He 


was smitten by her tales, lan- 
guage and elegance, and his 
childhood dreams were all of 
France, a France, it turned out 
when be arrived in 1987, that did 
Dot exist. But the reality, he says, 
proved almost as enchanting. 
The colours, light food and peo- 
ple, “everything and everyone 
as though out of a novel”. 

However much French 
friends try to persuade him he 
needs a country house, or a big- 
ger flat, his new dream is to live 
like a 19th-century artist: Td 
love to live in a hotel with no 
possessions to speak o£ But it’s 
too expensive.” On reflection he 
has second thoughts. “How. in 
this day and age, can you guar- 
antee the person upstairs, or 
next door wod'l switch on their 
hi-fi and ruin your peace?’ He 
is staying in his garret. 

Mary Dejevsky 


France weighs need for a final N-test 


STEPHEN JESSEL 
Paris 

France is to decide in the next 
few days whether to call a halt 
to its underground nuclear tests, 
after exploding late on Saturday 
night its sixth device since re- 
suming tests last year. 

The latest explosion was the 

most powerful since the first test 

On 5 September and tookplace 
at Fangataufa atoll in French 
Polynesia at 21 JO GMT on 
Saturday. It was the equivalent 
of 120,000 tonnes of high ex- 
plosive and was set off a few 


it to the United Slates, 


Although criticism of the test 
programme has been less vocal 
m the US than in the countries 
of the Pacific Rim and northern 
Europe, there have been sug- 
gestions that Mr Chirac might 
use his visit there to announce 
that the sixth test was the last 
Fiance will undertake before 
signing a test ban treaty. 

When be announced in June 
that France would renounce the 
moratorium observed by all 
the declared nudear powers ex- 
cept China, it was suggested that 
eight tests would take place at 
France’s two test sites in Poly- 
nesia at Mururoa and Fan- 
gataufa atolls. Mr Chirac later 
said tbatthe series might be lim- 


ited to six. But he told diplomats 
earlier this month that the se- 
ries would be completed by 
the end of February, apparent- 
ly leaving open the possibility of 
a seventh test. 

Officials said the latest test 
was designed to assess "The 
safety and reliability” of 
France’s nuclear arsenaL Re- 
ports suggested it was a further 
test on the TN-75 warhead for 
submarine-launched missiles. 
A decision on future testing will 
depend on whether Saturday's 
exploaon has yielded sufficient 
data to mak e a seventh test un- 
necessary. but analysis will take 
some days. 

The sixth test, like iis prede- 


cessors, was condemned by 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand 
and other states in the region. 
French officials claim that de- 
nunciation of French testing has 
not been matched by action at 
the economic level in the form 
of boycotts or the shunning of 
French companies. 

They do admit that the re- 
sumption of tests was poorly 
handled in terms of public opin- 
ion, with the Foreign Ministry 
emphasising it was a prelude to 
a total ban on testing while the 
Defence Ministry was more 

concerned to promote the idea 
that the tests would ensure that 
France would remain a major 
nuclear power. 












Border firing raises Kashmir tension 


Mosque shelled]/ 


Dote KASHMIR 


iwkjstanV' 


Hostages I 


TIM McGIRK 

New Delhi 

MUKHTAR AHMED 

Srinagar 

Heavy firing raged along tbe dis- 
puted border between India 
and Pakistan in tbe Himalayan 
region of Kashmir yesterday, 
with both sides exchange mor- 
tar and machin^gtm fire for tbe 
seventh day. 

At least 22 people were killed 
inside Pakistan when a rocket 
crashed into a mosque during 
Friday prayers, in what diplo- 
mats in Islamabad and New 
Delhi are calling a dangerous es- 
calation of hostilities. Presi- 


Monarchy a 
key poll issue 
for Keating 


ROBERT MILUKEN 

Sydney 

Undeterred by his status as 
Australia's perennial political 
underdog, Paul Keating will 
set out this week to sell voters 
his plan to ditch the monarchy 
as part of his campaign to win 
an unprecedented sixth term in 
office for his Labor Party. 

Even as the Prime Minister, 
who has called an election for 
2 March, embarked on a gru- 
elling five-week campaign, the 
pollsters were predicting the end 
of Labor's record 13-year reign 
in Canberra. An opinion poll 
yesterday put Labor S points 
behind the opposition Liberal- 
National coalition, which needs 
a national swing of only UJ> per 
cent to sweep the government 
from power. 

Mr Keating himself has fall- 
en behind John Howard, the op- 
position leader, in personal 
ratings after leading in opinion 
polls for much of last year. In 
the Northern Territory, the only 
place in Australia where betting 
on elections is permitted, book- 
ies make the opposition firm 
favourites, offering odds of 
2-1 for a coalition win against 
5-4 for a Labor victory. 

But that is prcciselv’what the 
polk said three years ago when 
Mr Keating called an “un- 
winnable" election as Australia 
was emerging from a recession 
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which many voters thought was 
his fault. He went on to defy 
everyone and increase Labor’s 
majority. 

Mr Keating's problem this 
time is that Labor has been in 
power since the early Eighties, 
and many Australians feel the 
government is suffering from 
fatigue. 

Although the economy has 
recovered steadily, unemploy- 
ment at $ per cent is still dis- 
turbingly high, having fallen 
from 11.3 per cent at the time 
of the last election. Foreign debt 
has exploded to record levels. 
Strikes, which the government 
had almost wiped out, have 
begun ro re-emerge. Business 
leaders complain that the gov- 
ernment has not been tough 
enough in pushing through its 
industrial relations reforms. 

Yet there is little to choose be- 
tween the two main parties in 
policy terms. The conservative 
Liberal Party, the senior part- 
ner in the coalition, has seen La- 
bor steal and expand on most 
of its free-market economic 
policies over the past decade. 

During the campaign. Mr 
Keating will push his pledge for 
a referendum to turn Australia 
into a republic by 2001, the cen- 
tenary of federation. Opinion 
polls suggest that this will be a 
winner. Mr Howard, an avowed 
monarchist, has been forced to 
drop his strident opposition to 
the republican cause, although 
he has yet to spell out how he 
will handle the issue. 

The contest is likely to boil 
down to a test of leadership. 

While Australians do not like 
Mr Keating, they' grudgingly re- 
spect him as a strong leader who 
has never pandered to person- 
al popularity polls. And. while 
Mr Howard might be right 
when he said that "many mil- 
lions of Australians are aching 
for change", it remains to be 
seen whether they are ready to 
swap Keating for ibe colourless, 
uncharismatic Howard. 


dent Farooq Leghari said Pak- 
istan would respond to the 
rocket attack- India on Saturday 
successfully tested Super 
Prifovi, a long-range missile 
capable of delivering a nuclear 
warhead. AD of Pakistan's cities 
fall within the range of Indian 
missiles. Both countries are 
thought to have nuclear arms. 

Indian officials said Pakistani 
troops yesterday opened fire on 
seven border outposts, injuring 
seven civilians. India claims 
that that fighting erupted when 
Pakistani troops tried to provide 
covering fire to enable Kashmiri 

separatist guerrillas to slip 
across the snowy mountain bor- 


der. A defence spokesman said, 
“The firing by the Pakistanis 
may have teen to divert atten- 
tion to push in more mffitants.” 

Militants who claim to rep- 
resent the Muslim majority m 
Kashmir are waging a six-year 
uprising against Indian forces. 
India accuses Pakistan o! aid- 
ing the Kashmiri factions. 

Meanwhile, India claims to 
have restored ties with militant 
kidnappers holding four West- 
erners -the Britons Paul Wells, 
23. from Nottingham and 
Keith Mangan, 33, from Toot- 
ing, and an American and a 

German. Talks were broken off 
by the Al-Faran captors in 


November when India refused 
to exchange jailed Kashmiri 
militants for the tourists. 

The Independent has learnt 
that the militant kidnappers 
have moved the hostages. Po- 
lice sources claim that the four 
were taken on a two-day march 
over the mountains into the 
more temparate Doda district, 
not far from the main Jammu- 
Srinagar highway. 

La Srinagar, a police official 
said: “Tbe heavy snowfall and 
the biting cold must have forced 
the militants to enter Doda. 
Earlier, the American tourist 
was suffering from severe frost- 
bite, and we feel that must 


have also forced Al-Faran to 
shift them." 

All four captives were sight- 
ed by villagers several days ago 
in Kishtwar, a forest-covered re- 
gkm which is a stronghold ior 
Kashmir seperatists. “They 
were exhausted but trying to 
keep pace with their captors," 
said one police official. ■ 

The Al-Faran group is said 
to be eilneiQtst in its Islamir 
views, and many of die kid- 
nappers are Afghan warriors 
vjho mniifW the Kashmir Mus- 
lims' battle against the primar- 
ily Hindu Indian security faxes 
to be nothing less than * jihad, 
(holy war). The westerners. 


now in their seventh month of 
captivity, had tittle idea of this 
vicious conflict when they set 
.out trekking last summer, in 
Kashmir. Their accompanying 
wives and girlfriends were freed. 

Indian authorities^ with 
British, US and German diplo- 
mats in Srinagar, pin their 
hopes on new mediation being 
earned out ty a respected Kash- 
miri mffitant leader, Yassin Ma- 
Klr, Bmn the Tamm i i JE Mhmir 
L&exation Front He has back- 
ing from tbe major- militan t or- 
ganisation, the All-Party 
Hnnfyet Conference, which re- 
cently established links with a 
key Al-Faran commander 



Common ground: Louis Farrakhan and Nelson Mandela agreed on fundamental Issues including opposition to injustice and oppression 

Mandela preaches tolerance to Farrakhan 

ROBERT BLOCK with Mr Mandela. President ultra-nationalist and a racist. Mr ing. There was dismay in white “I have seen not only people 

Johannesburg Mandela said: “Our meeting has Mandela is widely regarded as liberal quarters as well as in with whom I agree [but] I have 


ROBERT BLOCK 

Johannesburg 

Louis Farrakhan, head of the 
Nation of Islam in the US. and 
Nelson Mandela, President of 
South Africa, stood side by 
side yesterday on the porch of 
Mr Mandela's Johannesburg 
house and proclaimed they 
were like two peas in a pod. 

“An of the principles that 
President Mandela outlined [to 
us] we agree with totally. Islam 
is a religion which, if practiced, 
disallows racialism, racism, in- 
justice, tyranny and oppres- 
sion," said the controversial 
Muslim cleric after his meeting 


with Mr Mandela. President 
Mandeb said: “Our meeting has 
been very short and we were 
able to cover only those things 
that were considered to be fun- 
damental. And there was no is- 
sue which arose on which there 
was disagreement." 

It was a surprising result to 
an encounter between two 
black leaders who seem to stand 
for opposite viewpoints on 
everything from religious tol- 
erance to black-white relations. 

Mr Farrakhan’s history of 
anti-Semitic outbursts and 
stinging attacks on white soci- 
ety have resulted in his being la- 
belled a hate-monger, a black 


ultra-nationalist and a racist. Mr 
Mandela is widely regarded as 
an almost saintly figure, a man 
whose emphasis on reconcilia- 
tion has ensured the success to 
date of South Africa’s demoo 
ratic transformation. 

Before Mr Farrakhan even 
touched down on South African 
soil yesterday, tbe mere mention 
of bis visit generated huge con- 
troversy among white South 
Africans, who feared the min- 
ister wanted to spread his divi- 
sive doctrine here. 

The sparks flew when it was 
announced late last week that 
Mr Mandeb had agreed to Mr 
Farrakhan’s request for a meet- 


ing. There was dismay in white 
liberal quarters as well as in 
right-wing drdes that Mr Man- 
deb was willing to be seen with 
such a controversial figure. 

The neo-Nazi Afrikaner Re- 
sistance Movement said the 
planned meeting unmasked the 

President's “anti-white” senti- 
ments. A Jewish student group 
accused Mr Mandela of being 
insensitive to the feelings of the 
largely pro-ANC Jewish com- 
munity. But the President de- 
fended his position yesterday. 

“As the leader of ANC and 
as President of this country I 
have accommodated a wide 
range of views," he said. 


with whom I agree [but] I have 
met people and bad discus- 
sions with those whose views are 
diametrically opposed to my 
own. I saw no reason to exclude 
Mr Farrakhan." 

Mr Mandeb did not appear 
to pull any punches with Mr Fhr- 
rakhan, mid left the impression 
he lectured him cm the need for 
tolerance. 

During his visit Mr Farrakhan 
intends to visit black town- 

Lfcufeadeis. Mostbbck South 
Africans seem to have sup- 
ported Mr Mandeb's decision 
to meet him. 


Niger coup leaders 
incur French wrath 

Niamey — Army officers is 
Niger followed Sierra Leone 
and staged Wst Africa's second 
coup of 1996, saying political 
squabbling threatened eco- 
nomic reforms. But they in- 
curred the wrath of France, the 
former colonial power and main 
aid partner. The officers, who 
named foe Chief of Staff. Lieu* 
tenant -Coiond Ibrahim Bare 
Mainassara, as leader of the 
Muslim country yesterday, said 
the aim of Saturday’s coup was 

to allow a fresh start, not to end 
multi-party democracy. But the 
French foreign ministry called 

fin* a return to constitutional or- 
der and suspended co-opera- 

Lion. .President M ah am an e 

O usman e and the Prime Min- 
ister, Hama Amadou, rivals in 
a power struggle, are in deten- 
tion. Reuter 

Hostage alert 

Sanaa — Troops might inter- 
vene to free French hostages 
held by tribesmen in Yemen. 
“This will be the last round of 
negotiations and if they con- 
tinue to insist on their condi- 
tions we might use force to 
release tbe hostages," the Marib 
Governor, Abdel Wali al- 
Sbamiri, said. Reuter 

HK force groomed 

Peking — The People's Liber- 
ation Army said it had com- 
pleted the £lite Red First 
Regiment that will raise China's 
flag over Hong Kong in July 
next year. The force of ground, 
naval and air units will enter “at 
i zero hour on 1 July 1997”, Ma- 
jor-General Liu Zhenwu, its 
commander, said. Reuter 

Oleksy boost 

Warsaw — A day after he re- 
signed as prime minister in a 
spying scandal, Josef Oleksy was 
elected leader of the former 
Communists in a strong show of 
support on Saturday. The lead- 
ership post has been vacant 
since Aieksander Kwasniewski 
renounced membership in tbe 
Democratic Left Alliance after 
his victory in the 19 November 
presidential elections. AP 

Socialists united 

Madrid ■— < In a strong show of 
solidarity, the ruling Socialists 
confirmed the former Interior 
Minister Jose Barrionuevo as an 
election candidate despite his 
indictment in connection with 
an alleged “dirty war” on 
Basque separatists. AP 

Defiant Swazis 

Mbabane— Swazi trade unions 
defied King Mswati’s order to 
end a week-long general strike 
and renewed a demand for tbe 
lifting of a 23-year ban on po- 
litical parties. The Swaziland 
Federation of Tirade Unions 
secretary-general. Jani Si thole, 
said the strike would continue 
until the ban was lifted. Reuter 

Challenger tribute 

Washington — On the 10th an- 
niversary of their deaths in an 
explosion, the bravery and pa- 
triotism of the seven-member 
crew of the space shuttle Chal- 
lenger “remain constant, as fixed 
as the North Star," President 
Clinton said on Saturday. AP 
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INTEREST FREE CREDIT ON HOLIDAYS AND FLIGHTS 






T ake off with The independent 
and the Independent on Sun- 
day's Fly Now Ray Later offer. 

We'w teamed up with Co-op Trav- 
eteare. one of the top travel agency 
chains in the UK, so that readers 
of The Independent can get up to 
£2,500 Interest Free Credit on hol- 
idays and flights booked through our 
special service. So now you can take 
off when you feel the inclination - 
without paying everything up front. 
For example, on a holiday costing 
£2,500, at a typical APR of 14.9% 
you would save £328. 

With over 300 holiday brochures 
and 49 airlines to choose from, 
there are holidays to suit everyone. 
Whether it's a week in Mauritius, 
a romantic city break in Pans, or 
white-water rafting down the Zam- 
bezi, you’ll have the freedom to 
take off anytime between 1 Feb- 
ruary-31 December 1996. 

How to Qualify for the Easy 
payment Plan 

Each day m The Independent and 
the Independent on Sunday, until 
Saturday 3rd February, we will print 
a different numbered token. In or- 
der to quality’ for the Fly Now Pay 
Later Easy Payment Plan, you need 
to oolfect ejgti differently numbered 
tokens and keep them safe until you 
are ready to make your booking.To- 
day we are pnnting Token 8. 

How to Book Your Holiday 

\tou can select any overseas hol- 
iday available from over 300 ma- 
jor name brochures, subject to 
availability. This includes holidays 




from major tour operators such as 
British Ainvays Holidays, Cosmos, 
P & 0 Cruises, Airtours. Sunworid, 
First Choice and many more. 
Simply pick up the brochure of your 
choice and select your holiday. 

If you’re planning to visit friends 
or relates, or simply prefer the free- 
dom to travel independently you can 
choose to book scheduled flights 
only, provided the overall booking 
value meets our minimum limit of 
£500. There are 49 airlines to 
choose from, including British Air- 
ways. Virgin Atlantic, TWA, Qantas, 
Air France and United Airlines. 

With the Fly Now Pay Later Easy 
Payment Plan all you pay ts the cost 
of your holiday, plus insurance. 
There are no hidden extra charges, 
providing that you fulfil the terms 
of your Easy Payment agreement 

The amount of the booking is 
payable by Direct Debit in 10 equal 
monthly installments from the 
time of booking. At least three of 
these payments must be made pri- 
or to travel. If, however, you wish 
to travel within three months of 
making your booking, you may do 
so by paying your first three in- 
stallments (i.e 30% of the cost of 
your holiday) at the time of book- 
ing. fou are then free to make the 
remaining payments over the next 
seven months. 

It is a requirement of the offer 
that you purchase Co-op Travelcare 
insurance at the time of booking. 
Details of the policy are available 
on request. 

lb check that your preferred flight 
or holiday is available, and that it 
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is eligible forthe Easy Payment Plan, 
simply call 7he Independent/Fty Now 
Pay Later helpline below: 

0161 827 1044 

if the holiday is available, and you 
meet the credit rule requirements, 
the Co-op Travelcare's friendly 
reservations staff will complete a 




credit application form whilst you 
are on the phone, if the holiday 
or ffigitthat you require is not aail- 
abte, you will be advised of alter- 
native options. 

■four rating will be checked in the 
normal way and a decision made 
instant)* The agent will then call 
you back to advise you of your sta- 
tus. In some cases, you may be 


required to provide further infor- 
mation before your status can be 
confirmed. 

Once your application has been 
accepted, your agert will book your 
holiday for you. fou will be asked 
to pay the holiday insurance pre- 
mium tty credit or debit card 
whilst you are on the phone. 

Co-op Travelcare will send con- 




firmation of your holiday booking, 
together with a credit agreement 
and Direct Debit mandate which you 
will be required to sign and return 
in the pre-paid envelope provided. 

If you have the relevant brochure, 
you will find a booking form at the 
back which you must sign and re- 
turn, together with your eight to- 
kens in a separate envelope, to: 
The Independent Ry Now Pay Lat- 
er/Co-op Travelcare, Telephone 
Booking Centre, PO Box 53, New 
Century House, Manchester M60 
4ES. If you do not have a brochure, 
you wBI be sent a bootongform with 
your holiday confirmation. 

If required, you can request a 
credit check at any time prior to 
booking your holiday by phoning 
The Independent/ Co-op Travel- 
care number, however another 
check will be carried out at the time 
of booking to ensure that there has 
been no change to your status. 

The Easy Payment Plan cannot 
be used in conjunction with any 
other Co-op Travelcare offer. 

Terms and conditions are as 
previously published. 


Fly Mow 
pay L ater 




£25,000 of 
flights and 
holidays to 






Today you could win a seven day holi- 
I dayfbrtwo in Prague, including flights 
and accommodation, fou can explore 
Prague's mediaeval buildings, gothic 
churches and Renaissance palaces which 
are magnificent sights. Or soak up the 
unique atmosphere of this beautiful city 
in Wenceslas Square, where you can sit 
and relax with a coffee or beer. 

To enter our competition all you need 
todo is StftswerfoeibikwringquKtion and 
call the Fly Now Pay Never competition 
line on 0891 161 985. 

Question: fta&ie is the capital of which 
republic? 

Calls cost 39p per minute cheap rate, 49p 
per minute at ail other times. Lines close 
at midnight tonight Postal entry can be 
made by sending your answer, name, ad- 
dress and telephone number to: The ln- 
dependent/Fty Now ftiy Never Day 8, PO 
Box 7298, London E14 9EG by no later 
than 31 January 1996. The winner will 
be picked at random after entity doses, 
. from all correct entrants. 
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Contradictions at the heart of Europe 


Can the European Union survive the crippling cost of 
Maastricht and the rows to come over admitting the 
countries to the east, asks Perry Anderson 


O n New Year’s Day 1994, Europe 
changed names when the dozen 
nauons of the Community took on 
the Ude of EU. Wfes an^hiiigof sJS 
stance altered? So far. vero little, 
ilie member states have risen to J ^ 
Otherwise things are much as ihev 
were. What is new, however, is that 
everyone knows this is not going to 
last. For the first time since the war 
Europe is living in amicipaiion of 
vast but still imponderable changes 
Three dominate the horizon. 

The first is the Maastricht treaty 
The core of the treaty is the commit- 
ra cnt of all Lhe member states, save 
Britain and Denmark, to introduce 
a single currency under the author- 
ity of a single central bank by 1999. 
This step means an irreversible 
move towards federation. With it, 
national governments will lose lhe 
right to issue monev and to alter 
exchange rates, and will only be able 
to vary rales of interest and public 
borrowing within narrow limits, on 
pain of heavy fines from the Com- 
mission if they break central bank 
directives. European monetary 
union spells the end of the most 
important attributes of national 
economic sovereignty. 

Second, Germany is reunited. The 
original Common Market was built 
on a balance between the two largest 
countries of the six, France and 
Germany - the latter with greater 
economic wcighL and slighUy larger 
population, the former with superior 
military and diplomatic weight. 
Later, Italy and Britain provided 
flanking states of roughly equivalent 
demographic and economic size. A 
decade later, Germany’s position 
has been transformed. With a pop- 
ulation of more than 80 milli on, jt is 
now much the largest slate in the 
EU, enjoying monetary, and increas- 
ingly institutional and diplomatic, 
ascendancy. For the first time in its 
history, the process of European 
integration is confronted with the 
emergence of a hegemonic power. 

The third great change has fol- 
lowed from the end of Co mmunis m 
in the former Warsaw Pact Virtually 
all the East European countries, and 
some of the former Soviet lands, 
want to join the EU. As things 
stand, the population of these can- 
didates is about 130 milli on. Their 
inclusion would make a community 
of half a billion people, nearly twice 
the size of the United States. It 
would approximately double the 
membership of the EU to some 30 
states. A completely new configur- 
ation would be at stake. 

Historically, these three great 
changes have been interconnected 
In reverse order, it was the collapse 
of Communism that allowed the re- 
unification of Germany that precipit- 
ated Maastricht. These develop- 


ments pose dramatic dilemmas. 

The final shape of the bargain 
reached at Maastricht was of essen- 
tially French and German design. 
The central aim for Paris was a fin- 
ancial edifice capable of replacing 
the unilateral power of the Bundes- 
bank as lhe de facto regulator of the 
fortunes of its neighbours, with a etc 
jure central authority over the Euro- 
pean monetary space in which Ger- 
man interests would no longer be 
privileged. In exchange, Bonn 
received the security system of “con- 
vergence criteria" - in effect, dra- 
conian conditions for its abandon- 
ment of the Deutschmark. 

In a system of the kind envisaged 
at Maastricht, national macro-econ- 
omic policy becomes a thing of the 
pasL The historic commitments of 
both social and Christian democracy 
to full employment and traditional 
welfare services, already scaled 
down or cut back, would cease to 
have any purchase. This is a revolu- 
tionary prospect. The supranational 
monetary authority, elevated higher 

It will be France, 
rather than 
Germany, that will 
decide the fate of 
European 
monetary union 


above national electorates than its 
predecessors, will be more immune 
from popular pressures, it seems. 

That is not inevitable, however. 
The project might create an equally 
powerful force moving in the oppos- 
ite direction. Misgivings about what 
the kind of single currency envisaged 
by Maastricht might mean for socio- 
economic stability are widely shared, 
even among central bankers. With 
nearly 20 million people out of work 
in the EU, what is to prevent huge 
permanent pools of unemployment 
in depressed regions? The Governor 
of the Bank of England now warns 
that, once devaluations are ruled 
out, the only mechanisms of adjust- 
ment are sharp wage reductions or 
mass out-migration. Alexander 
Lamfelussy. head of the European 
Monetary Institute, has warned that 
if monetary union is to work, a com- 
mon fiscal policy is essential. 

Budgets remain the central battle- 
ground of domestic politics. How 
can there be fiscal co-ordination 
without electoral determination 
through a genuine supranational 
democracy? And this must embody 
for the first time a popular sover- 


eignty in an effective and account- 
able European Parliament. It is 
enough to spell out this condition to 
see how unprepared either official 
discourse or public opinion in the 
member stales is for the scale of the 
choices before them. 

What will be the position of Ger- 
many in the Europe envisaged at 
Maastricht? It was not merely the 
hopes or fears of bankers and econ- 
omists that accelerated monetary 
union. Ultimately, more important 
was the political desire of the French 
government to fold the newly 
enlarged German state into a tighter 
European structure. In Paris, the 
creation of a single currency under 
supranational control was conceived 
as a critical safeguard against the 
re-cmergence of German national 
hegemony in Europe. No sooner was 
the treaty signed, however, than the 
opposite prognosis was heard: it 
would merely extend German 
power. Just this fear was the mobil- 
ising theme of the campaign against 
ratification of Maastricht in the 
French referendum. 

This referendum revealed the 
depth of the division in French 
opinion over the likely consequences 
of a single currency: would it lead to 
a Europeanised Germany or to a 
German Europe? The victory of 
Jacques Chirac in the subsequent 
presidential elections guarantees 
that the tension will continue to 
haunt the Elysee. For no French pol- 
itician has so constantly oscillated 
from one position to the other, or 
opportunely reflected the divided 
mind of the electorate itself. The 
domestic course of the Chirac reg- 
ime can only tighten already explos- 
ive pressures in the cities at the cost 
of its electoral credibility, on which 
that of its franc fort exchange rate 
also depends. The regime’s slump in 
the opinion polls is without preced- 
ent in the Fifth Republic. An image 
of zealous compliance with direct- 
ives from the Bundesbank involves 
high political risks. 

Nevertheless, it will be France 
rather than Germany that derides 
the fate of monetary union. Ger- 
many cannot back out of Maastricht. 
France can. There will be no EMU 
if Paris does not cut its defidL The 
French political class is still no surer 
that the single currency wQl deliver 
what it was intended to. Germany 
bound - or unbound? 

Finally, what of the prospects for 
extending the EU to the east? On 
the principle itself there has been no 
dissent among the member states. It 
might also be added that there has 
been no forethought. For the first 
time in the history of European inte- 
gration, a crucial direction has been 
set, not by politicians or technocrats 
but by public opinion. But on apply- 



ing the principle, the three leading 
states of Western Europe have 
divided. Rom the outset, Germany 
has given priority to the rapid inclu- 
sion of Poland, Hungary, the former 
Czechoslovakia and, more recently, 
Slovenia. Within this group, Poland 
remains the most important in Ger- 
man eyes. 

. Fiance, more cautious about the 
tempo of widening, has been less 
inclined to pick regional favourites. 
Its initial preference, articulated by 
Mitterrand, was for a generic asso- 
ciation between Western and East- 
ern Europe as a whole, outside the 
framework of the EU. Britain, on 
the other hand, has pressed for the 
most extensive embrace. Alone of 
Western leaders, John Major has en- 
visaged the ultimate inclusion of 


Russia. The rationale for the British 
position is unconcealed: the wider 
the EU becomes, the shallower it 
must be, for the more national states 
it contains, the less viable is any 
supranational authority over them. 

In so far as the EU has sketched 
a policy at all, h goes in the direc- 
tion set out by Germany’s ruling 
party. Given, however, that a widen- 
ing of some kind to the east is now 
enshrined as official, if still nebulous, 
polity in the EU, is it probable that 
tbe process could be limited to a 
select handful of former Communist 
states? Applications for admission 
are multiplying, and there is no ob- 
vious boundary at which they can be 
halted “Europe Agreements’’, form- 
ally designated as antechambers to 
entry, have been signed by six coun- 


tries - Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Romania and 
Bulgaria - and four more are pend- 
ing (Slovenia and the Baltic states). 
It is only a matter of time before 
Croatia, Serbia, Macedonia, Albania 
and what is left of Bosnia join the 
queue. Does this mean the British 
scenario will come to pass? Harold 
Macmillan once spoke of his hope 
that the Community, when exposed 
to the beneficent pressure of a vast 
free-trade area, would “melt like a 
lump of sugar in a cup of tea”. Such 
remains the preferred vision of his 
successors. 

There is no doubt that enlarge- 
ment of the EU to some two dozen 
states would fundamentally alter its 
nature. The most immediate effect 
would be a financial crisis of heroic 


proportions. The cost of integrating 
the Visegrad quartet alone would 
mean an increase of 60 per cent in 
the EU budget, rising to nearly 75 
per cent by Lhe end of the century. 
There is no chance of the existing 
member states accepting such ii 
burden at a time when every domes- 
tic pressure is towards tax reduction. 
That leaves only two other possible 
ways out: either scrapping support 
to fanning communities and poorer 
regions (which are composed of 
voters with the power to resist) or 
creating a second-class member- 
ship for new entrants. 

The conviction that EMU and 
eastern enlargement are incompat- 
ible is entirely reasonable. It is 
shared by the unlikely figure of 
Jacques Altali, who regards the sin- 
gle currency as a valid but now lost 
cause, and enlargement as a Ger- 
man project that will lead away 
from a federal Europe. 

Maastricht is unlikely to evapor- 
ate so easily. But the hazards of 
enlargement do not just lie in the 
economic pitfalls. A still more fun- 
damental difficulty would remain of 
a purely political nature. Tb double 
its membership would cripple the 
insti tutions of the EU. Tbday tbe five 
largest states - Germany, France. 
Italy. Britain and Spain - contain 80 
per cent of the population of the EU. 
but command only just over half the 
votes in the Council of Ministers. If 
the 10 ex-Communist applicants 
were members, the share of these 
states would fall further, while the 
proportion of poor countries in the 
EU entitled to substantial transfers 
would rise from four out of IS to 14 
out of 25. 

This threatens institutional grid- 
lock. Tbe size of the European Parl- 
iament would swell towards 800 
deputies, the number of commis- 
sioners would rise to 40 and a 10- 
minute introductory speech by each 
minister at a council would yield a 
meeting of five hours before busi- 
ness even started. 

In such conditions, would not 
widening inevitably mean loosening? 
This is tne wager in London. Yet the 
prospect of institutional deadlock 
might impose as a functional neces- 
sity a centralised supranational auth- 
ority in which majority decisions 
become normal. Widening could 
check or reverse deepening. It might 
also precipitate it. These are the 
political quicksands on which the 
Europe to come will be builL 

The author is professor of history at 
the Unh-erdty of California in Los 
Angeles and the visiting Jean Monnet 
fellow at the European University in 
Florence. This is an edited version of 
a longer article in the current issue of 
the ‘London Review of Books’. 



Dream on, 
ye spires 

A prize-winning book roust 
surely soon be written about a 
book prize. Aspiring novelists 
could do worse than study the 
fallout over last week’s Whit- 
bread Prize. One of the judges 
was Sir Julian Critchley MP, a 



Free and fain Sir Julian 

champion of the biography of 
Gladstone by Roy Jenkins, 
chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. Sir Julian wrote in the 
Dailv Telegraph: “We wuz 
robbed,” adding that the corps 
of lady novelists on the judging 
panel plumped for the eventual 
winner, Kate Atkinson, on the 
grounds that “we novelists must 
stick together.” 

The chairman of the judges, 
Richard Hogg art, no lady nov- 


elist he, revealed that Sir Julian 
had phoned him to lobby for 
Lord Jenkins, a feet 1 gather 
that he is less than happy about 

In the eventual judging, Roy 
Jenkins’s Gladstone received 
only one vote - Sir Julian's, 
obviously - while Kate Atkin- 
son’s novel Behind the Scenes at 
the Museum . received four 
votes. Salman Rushdie's The 
Moor’s Last Sigh received the 
other two votes. 

What intrigues me more is 
the way 1 understand Sir Julian 
argued his case to his fellow 
judges. My judgmg-room mole 
tells me they failed to see the lit- 
erary relevance when Sir Julian 
waxed lyrical about Oxford, his 
alm a matte r, and told them that 
a vote for Gladstone would 
make the daret flow in cele- 
bration among the dreaming 
mires. He added that a win for 
the Oxford chancellor would 
be a fillip for the university. 

Book prize judges of the 
future be advised. Whatever 
the merits of the books in ques- 
tion, you know your duty. Lie 
back and think of Oxford. 


Wife in law? 

Martin Mears, president of tbe 
Law Society, experienced some 
embarrassment following rev- 
elations that he was not mar- 
ried to his partner; yet had 


attacked the Family Law BQl 
For m akin g divorce too easy. He 
now believes he has found a 
scapegoat in that age-old 
punch bag - Who's Who. 

“I never said that Susan 
[Greenwood] was my wife,” he 
confided at the monthly meet- 
ing of tbe ruling council of the 
Law Society last week, “and 
when Who’s Who sent an entry 
form, I left tbe wife slot blank.” 

According to Mears, the ref- 
erence editors wanted more 
(he’d said he had seven chOdren 
- can yon blame them?), so they 
looked up newspaper cuts 
which said that he was married. 
“I myself,” he said proudly 
“never claimed as ranch.” 

The only problem with his 
thesis is that journalists who 
interviewed him when he 
attained the presidency of the 
Law Society (which is when he 
mitered Who's Who ) distinctly 
recall him referring to Ms 
Greenwood as “my wife”. Per- 
haps it is just a term that 
lawyers use. 


Ugh, blood 

There was head-scratching at 
London's Imperial War Mu- 
seum when administrative staff 
realised that a scene worthy of 
James Bond - stuntmen carry- 
ing guns and wearing balaclavas 
were planning to swing down 
from the balcony and stage a 
raid on the place for the launch 
ofSpycraft, an interactive espi- 
onage CD-Rom game. The 
problem? The Imperial War 
Museum, home to all kinds of 


armoured memorabilia, biz- 
arrely enough, does not want to 
be seen “glorifying violence”. 

“They asked us to remove 
the fake guns, and instruct the 
stunt men to wear woolly hats 
instead of balaclavas,” says a 
spokeswoman for the game. 
“In addition, in order not 'to 
frighten’ people we were asked 
if the assailants could have a 
struggle with pretend security 
guards and let the security 
guards win.” 


Goodness 

gracious 

A fax, authorised by solicitors, 
arrives on my desk stating that 
rock’n’roll legend Jeny Lee 
Lewis is “adamantly opposed” 
to a new musical production 
about his life - Whole Lotto 
Shakin ' - about to open in 
Coventry before coming to the 
West End. It states that Mr 
Lewis will back all efforts to 
stop the show, written by Todd 
Ristau, from opening to the 
public until “an acceptable 
arrangement can be made”. 

It appears that the problem 
stems from writers' 

Charles White, author of ! 
Killer (Lewis’s official biogra- 
phy) is aggrieved that the 
Coventry-based Belgrade 
theatre company was given 
access to his source material, 
but that Ristau wrote the play 
instead of him. 

“Mr White has now written 
his own version, which will be 
on in the West End soon,” his 


spokesman now says. One 
West End play about Jerry 
Lee Lewis is plausible; the 
idea of two succeeding sounds, 
to use the vernacular, like 
great balls of fire. 



Shakin mad: Jerry Lee 


Hymn inside 

Producers of BBC’s Songs Of 
Praise who bemused by a spe- 
cial request from Sir Hairy 
Secombe w hen be reco rded an 
edition at Wormwood Scrubs 
prison, to be broadcast next 
Sunday Sir Harry said he did 
not want to do “Bless This 
House”. Could this be anything 
to do with painful memories 
Grom a prison concert Sir Harry 
gave some years ago, when be 
inctaded that tune? When he got 
to tbe fines: “Bless these walk 
so firm and stout, keeping want 
and trouble out,” bis captive 
audience burst into hysterical 
laughter 

Eagle Eye 
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The need for a 
great debate 


A new week, a new initiative on edu- 
cation. Unlay, Tony Blair wfll attempt 
to dispel some of Labour's post- Har- 
iri anite gloom by putting forward a cou- 
ple of ideas of his own for improving stan- 
dards and choice in schools. Southwark 
Cathedral wfll be the venue for unveiling 
new Labour thinking on getting the best 
teaching into “sank’ 1 schools, and opening 
up a “fast track” within existing schools 
for very able children. 

Just a few weeks ago, such a speech 
would have been regarded with routine 
interest. Blair would have pronounced, 
teaching unions would have stated their 
concern at his words, a few column inches 
would have appeared in the more edu- 
cationally interested newspapers and that 
would have been it 
Not any more. What will doubtless pass 
into history as Labour’s week of dis-Har- 
many has changed all that. For the time 
being, education has come to usurp 
Europe, the economy and rising violent 
crime as the lodes tone of the ration's feel- 
ing of unease and underachievement. The 
attention that the education system is get- 
ting is both welcome and overdue. 

But as the weekend's bouts of accus- 
ation and rebuttal, punditry and attitud- 
inising have shown, we are in mortal dan- 
ger of having the wrong debate about 
schools. The British people are being 
invited to make choices between ante- 
diluvian positions on the questions of 
selection, comprehenavisatkm, class sizes 
and “modem teaching methods”, as pre- 
sented to them by contending dinosaurs. 

The irrelevance of some of this discus- 
sion is demonstrated by the fact that even 
the Conservative Party is not suggesting 
for one minute that the' nation reintroduce 
the old 1 1 -pJ us system of selecting the aca- 
demic sheep from the goats. They are 
allowing some more selection to creep in 
at the margins, but they understand ail too 
well that nostalgia for a lost era does not 
constitute a modem education strategy, lb 
take just one recent example, how would 
selection assist in raising the woeful read- 
ing and mathematics standards of our 
11 -year-olds? 


AH the main parties, in their calmer 
moments, have ideas that may assist an 
improvement in British education. The 
Government was right to set up Ofcted to 
inspect schools, right to increase the 
power of parent governors, right to pub- 
lish the examination resolts of schools. 
Messrs Blunkett and Blair are correct to 
talk about targeting resources on failing 
schools, correct to talk about parental 
responsibility and homework, correct to 
suggest that schools should be flexible 
enough to allow very able children to 
move up. All parties now express a belief 
in offering a range of types of school for 
parents to choose between. As general 
principles, openness and accountability, 
along with parental involvement and flex- 
ibility, will serve very welL 

The trouble arises when the debate 
turns to the motor that will drive our edu- 
cation system. The Conservatives, despite 
their championing of a limited voucher 
scheme for nursery schools, have utterly 
failed (despite being in power for 21 of 
the past 26 years) to choose between 
selection by the school and selection by 
the parent as the key factor. One is 
forced to the conclusion that they simply 
do not have sufficient personal interest in 
state schooling to take the electoral risks 
of making up their mind$. 

The Opposition is not doing much bet- 
ter. Fundamentally, the David Bhinkett 
approach (which has the virtue of con- 
centrating on standards in the majority of 
schools, not just the best ones) is state- 
driven. It relies wholly on inspectorates, 
directives and agencies to improve things. 
The Liberal Democrats' main stated pol- 
icy, on the other hand, is simply to spend 
more, without seeming to have any dear 
idea of where and why. 

This is not good enough. Once again, 
as in the early Forties, we need to come 
together and debate education with a pas- 
sionate interest but a dispassionate argu- 
ment. We know we are m a fix, and that 
our children and our futures are suffer- 
ing. It is time to pul party and prejudice 
aside and open a discussion in which the 
whole nation can take part 


An everyday tale of 
non-country folk 


F or 20 years no middle-aged middle- 
class discussion has been complete 
without a “flight to the country” tale. 
Henry and Dinah tired of the dirt, crime 
and general aggravation of tity-d welling. 
They wanted their children to grow up 
dose to fields and cows and other naturey 
things. For the price of their dingy terrace 
house, with its postage-stamp garden, they 
have bought a treasure two miles outside 
StowmarkeL Dinah has restocked the 
orchard and mastered the Aga, Henry can 
get to work in the City in just an hour 
using the Mil. The local school seems 
very good Oh, and raspberries in Stow- 
market are just £130 a punnet 
But now, according to today's report by 
London Residential Research, Henry 
and Dinah are going back again. The 
country has palled urban life exerts its fas- 
cination once more. Over the past couple 
of years, folk have started to flock back 
to the cities. Why? 

For a start there is absolutely nothing 
to do. If jam-making and point-to -points 
do not gnp, then time hangs heavy on your 
hands. Village life itself is a strange com- 
bination of nosiness and unfriendliness. 
The orchard takes a vast amount of work 


and produces two rather sour apples and 
a wasps' nest Dinah spends hours every 
day in the car ferrying the kids to school 
and to their friends. Henry reckons on get- 
ting caught up in at least one appalling 
traffic jam a week. And you can go off 
raspberries. 

Is their return a good thing? Yes, and 
not just because it stops those Henry and 
Dinah stories. In the first place, the fewer 
people there are in the countryside, the 
better it looks and the more we appreci- 
ate it. The exact reverse is true for cities, 
which are sad neglected places if Coo 
many inhabitants move ouL The country 
ought to be quiet and tedious, the city 
should be crowded and vibrant 

It is also good because it is more opt- 
imistic. The urge to run away and seques- 
ter ourselves from our fellows is essen- 
tially antisocial. It is little wonder that the 
worst examples of long-running neigh- 
bours' feuds occur where the people con- 
cerned have gone to get away from oth- 
ers. Cities, by their nature, require a 
tolerance and a willingness to rub along 
together. That is why the city says wel- 
come back, Henry and Dinah, and the 
country says good riddance. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 

Whitbread: the judges’ choice 


The comprehensive education of Bemie Grant 


From Mr Patrick Warms 
Sir. Bemie Grant’s stance on 
selective education is a noble 
one (“ Comprehensive education 
failed my sons, says Bemie 
GranT, 25 January). It takes grit 
for a politician to admit he was 
wrong and to publicly regret the 
consequences of bis actions, even 
when doing so contravenes the 
official jwhey of his party. 

Mr Grant knows from bitter 
experience how comprehensive 
education fails Britain's children. 
He will be applauded by any 
who regularly nave to deal with 
its failures. Much more than Mr 
Prescott or Mr Hatters! ey, he 
knows what Labour voters actu- 
ally want: an education system 
that stretches their children and 
gives them the tools they will 
need to prosper as adults. Most 
voters will happily accepLselec- 
tive schooling as the price to pay 
to reach this goal. 

For the Labour party to ding 
to the failed concept of compre- 
hensive schooling is serious 
enough to cost it the next elec- 
tion. I know that L as a parent, 
will be unable to vote for a party 
that would consign my two young 
children to the intellectual dust- 
bins our schools have become. 
Yours sincerely, 

Patrick Worms 
Brussels 


From Mr. C. J. Davies 
Sin Bemie Grant’s attack on 
London's comprehensive schools 
is simplistic, as is his belief that 
sending his children to a private 
school would cure all is naive. 

As a parent living in Haringey, 
I have seen my son attend state 
schools, with a brief and unsuc- 
cessful flirtation with a private 
school for two years, up to the 
present, where he is in the final 
A-level year. In spite of constant 
cut-backs, his schools seem to 
have succeeded very well indeed. 

I say “seem to” because I 
recognise that education is a very 
complex matter, and no single 
factor is responsible for success, 
and success is not easy to define. 
Does Mr Grant take any respon- 
sibility in this process, or does he 
expect it all to be done tty the 
school? Do his children want, or 
work for, the same success as he 
would like. Bringing up children 
is a hit or miss affair, and down- 
right certainty in the matter 
smacks of arrogance. 

Yours faithfully, 

C.J. Davies 
London, N6 
27 January 

From Mr Anthony Pom 
Sir. Bemie Grant is absolutely 
right in his common sense 
approach to the education 


dilemma faced tty many parents 
in the country. I have been a 
member of the Labour Party for 
over 32 years; I have been a coun- 
cillor in London, a county coun- 
cillor in Gloucestershire, and I 
am a serving member on 
Gloucester City Council. 

In my view, the concept of a 
true comprehensive system is as 
valid today as it ever was. How- 
ever, it is important that we make 
the decisions for our own chil- 
dren independently of the current 
system, which wfll take a long 
time to change. While I support 
absolutely the concept of fair 
and greater opportunities for all 
the hypocrisy is to deny your chil- 
dren the best possible education 
of the day. 

In the city of Gloucester we 
have four so-called comprehen- 
sive schools, four so-called gram- 
mar schools and one dty tech- 
nology college. Naturally the 
system does not work. 

My wife and 1 would have no 
difficulty in sending our children 
to selective or private schools if 
we felt it was best for them. 

Well done. Bemie, I think 
most of Britain’s backing you, 
including most Labour voters. 
Yours faithfully. 

Anthony Potts 
Gloucestershire 
27 Januarv 


What teenagers 
know about sex 

From Mrs Suzanne Wilson 
Sin Does Peter Luff (letter, 26 
January) really think that if 12- 
and 13-year-old girls are given no 
advice on sexual matters by an 
accurate source, they will not 
obtain it from somewhere else? 

When I was in my teens, in the 
Seventies, I picked up aD kinds of 
information about sex from 
school friends (naturally not the 
most reliable source), women's 
magazines, novels and parents. 
However, none of this informa- 
tion made my friends or 1 want to 
become sexually active immedi- 
ately. In fact, it probably pre- 
vented us from making stupid 
mistakes. 


The Dutch, and other similarly 
open-minded Europeans, have 
probably got it right and have 
fewer teenage pregnancies as a 
result. Keeping young people in 
the dark means they will proba- 
bly end up making mistakes they 
will later regret. 

Yours faithfully, 

Suzanne Wilson 
London, E9 
26 January 

From MrJ . A. Gay 
Sir: Commenting on Sarah 
Cooke (aged 13), my grand- 
daughter (aged 14) said Sarah 
would know nothing about Mus- 
lims, because you don't do that 
until the third year. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Gay 

Kittling, Cambridgeshire 


Well drink tae Rabbie, but whae’s payin’? 


A pparentty, the bicentenary of 
/^.Burns's death has not run 
smoothly in Scotland - what should, 
have been a great chance to promote 
a bumper season of Scottish tourism 
has ran into difficulties over lack of 
money and unclear management. 
1 can’t say I’m totally surprised. 
After all, it is one of ttie charms of 
the Scottish character that, though 
great as individuals, almost anything 
they attempt as a concerted national 
effort runs into trouble through lack 
of management and lack of money. 
Witness every World Cup football 
foray, Bonnie Prince Charlie, etc, etc. 
I sometimes think that Sir Whiter 
Scott can stand as an emblem for the 
whole nation, with his huge interna- 
tional success followed by his busi- 
ness collapse and gruesome final 
financial ordeal. 

Poor old Robbie Burns followed 
the same sort of path - an early 
back-breaking struggle, a short 
period of literary success and com- 
fort, then poverty, fli health and 
death at an early age. He was only 
37 when he died in 1796 on July 21 
- in fact, things were so bad that he 
reluctantly embraced that most 
shameful of all professions, an 
exciseman or, as we would now say, 
a VAX inspector. Can you imagine, 
say, Seamus Heaney or Ted Hughes 



MILES KINGTON 


sending out your VAT returns? Well, 
perhaps you can. 1 don’t know the 
gentlemen personally. 

Anyway, as 25 Jan approached, 
they tried to rescue dungs a bit in 
Scotland with the publication of a 
hitherto unknown and recently redis- 
covered poem by Robbie Bums. 
Things are always pretty desperate 
when this happens. For a start, peo- 
ple generally are unacquainted with 
the known and well-discovered works 
of poets, so they are likely to be 
unimpressed when someone prints 
out a new, very minor example of the 
man. For another thing, a suppressed 
piece of a poet usually has a good 
reason to be suppressed, and for a 
third thing, it usumly turns out to be 
fake all along. 

For all these reasons, I am some- 
what hesitant to bring to the public 
notice a poem 1 recently came across 
in an old notebook which I have 


every reason to believe to be a hith- 
erto forgotten piece by Bums. I can- 
not prove it is genuine. What 1 do 
claim is that it is hard going, and 
makes use of disused Scottish words 
and is therefore highly likely to be a 
genuine piece of Bums. But 1 leave 
it to the judgement of my readers as 
to what they think of: 

TVra Hundred tears On 
or 

Whaur Has AO the Money Gone? 
When I am dead and live nae 
more 

I trust my fellow Soots will store 
Some siller away 
To put inside a savings bank 
Or hide in yon brae's flowery flank 
Against this day. 

Aye, when fm deid and put away, ' 
Twa centuries from this day. 

Let’s hae a party E 

With folk that like tae write and 

think, 

But better still tae tak a drink 
-The literati! 

Free all tile world the folk will run 
Frae Russia and frae Japan 
(They love me there!) 

To celebrate my life and verse 
By getting fou, or even wise. 

Fall doun the stairl 

When midnicht sounds, let all folk 

meet 


In the middle of Princes Street 
And halt the traffic! 

Well tak a glass in either hand 
And dance until we cannae sand. 
And then well maffick* 1 ! 

( * Dialect ward, probably meaning “to 
lie down on the grass until sobriety 
returns") 

We'U hae sic a muckle bash 
As long as we have got the cash 
That folks will say 
“Do you remember how ye and I 
Drank the toun of Edinburgh dry?” 
“Aye, I mind the day!" 

But what is this bad news I hear? 
What message fills my heart wf 
fear 

And total sconner? 

The folks that kept the party dosh 
Cannot be seen? Oh. jings, oh, 
iosh! 

They’ve done a runner! 

Alas! the money's deid and gone! 
And now we cannae have oor fun 
Or not a lot 

In this, my anniversary year, 

I think the message's unco clean 
Don't trust a Scot 
My bicentenary's run aground! 

We cannae even buy a round 
Of low-strength beers. 

Let’s hope they make a better go 
Of getting the alcohol toe flow 
In three hundred years! 


Geocentric views 
in ancient Greece 

From Mr Julian B. Barbour 
Sin W K Harper (letter, 2 1 Jan- 
uary) is perpetuating an injustice 
by trying to prove the existence 
of a “golden heliocentric age" of 
Greek astronomy before Ptolemy 
put the clock back for 13 cen- 
turies. Mr Harper claims that 
Aristarchus asserted that the Sun 
is the centre of the solar system 
and that the planets revolve 
around iL He may have, but all 
the extant accounts of what he 
said merely mention the Earth. 
There is no word about the plan- 
ets and not a shred of evidence 
that Aristarchus had Coperni- 
cus’s great insight that mobility of 
the Earth can explain - at a 
stroke - all the retrogression 
loops of the planets. 

The first really “professional" 
Greek astronomer (ie, someone 
who attempted to set up proper 
theories of the motions of the 
celestial bodies and test them by 
observations) was Hipparchus. 
His only great successor in antiq- 
uity - 300 years later -was 
Ptolemy. Both were eeocentrists. 
but the outstanding lasting value 
of their work is quite indepen- 
dent of the geocentric-heliocen- 
tric issue. 

It is not Ptolemy’s fault that a 
few paranoid clerics and an espe- 
cially vain pope at the height of 
the counter-reformation took a 
dislike to Galileo and tried to res- 
cue the old Ptolemaic world view. 
Criticising Ptolemy for geocen- 
trierty is tike blaming Newton for 
not having anticipated Einstein’s 

relativity. 

Yours etc. 

J lujan B. Barbour 
Banbury, Oxfordshire 
27 January 


Holy smoke 

From Mr George Heafy 
Sir. If Peter O’Toole’s idea of 
Heaven is moving from one 
smoke-filled room to another 
(Quote Unquote, 20 Januaty), he 
can go to Hell. 

Yours faithfully, 

George Healy 
London, Nl 
22 January 


From Mr Simon Tail 
Sir: The sniping at the Whitbread 
Book of the Year judges over the 
past few days is more than a lit- 
tle irritating. Commentators from 
AN Wilson to Andrew Neil seem 
undecided as to whether we were 
Philistines, who had failed to 
understand the importance of 
Salman Rushdie to our literary 
culture as against an unheard of 
woman who bad never written a 
novel before, or literati, who for 
some spiteful reason had con- 
spired to deny Rushdie his right. 

L for one, am not abashed to say 
that I voted for Kate Atkinson’s 
Behind the Scenes at the Museum. 
That the Atkinson book was the 
best of the five was an opinion f 
went into the judging with: I was 
open to persuasion, and 1 was not 
moved to change my mind. 

I do not know how the other 
judges voted, it was a secret bal- 
lot; but as a matter of record. 


there were seven votes cast and 
two abstentions, including that of 
ihe chairman, Richard Hoggart. 
Of the seven, four were for 
Behind the Scenes at the Museum 
two were for Rushdie s Tt he 
Moor’s Last Sigh and one was for 
Roy Jenkins’s Gladstone. 

At the outset of the conclave. 
Professor Hoggart reminded us 
that we were voting for books, not 
authors, but I think we were 
aireadv clear about that. Our 
task was to pick the best contri- 
bution to the literature of 1995. 
My conclusion was that Rushdie 
is "a significant writer who had 
not, this time, written a great 
novel, and that Atkinson had 
produced an ingenious and acces- 
sible piece of work which was the 
better book. 

Yours faithfully 
Simon Tatt 
London, SE22 
27 January 


Launching the 
millennium 

From Dr D. A. Rothery 
Sir: Nothing that I have seen pro- 
posed far the millennium inspires 
me. There are more worthy 
things than temples, opera 
houses and parties. Despite our 
heritage of great navigators, we 
British have played little part in 
the exploration of the solar sys- 
tem. There is only one main 
planet that has not yet been vis- 
ited by a reconnaissance space 
probe, and this is Pluto. 

Nasa has a Pluto probe in the 
design stage, which could be 
ready for launch in the year 2000, 
but lacks the financial resources 
to proceed. If the Millennium 
Commission were to stump up 
flOOm. Britain could boy a con- 
trolling share in. it. 

If we were heavily involved in 
this enterprise it could provide a 
stimulus for educational initia- 
tives, as wen as a boost for British 


science, throughout the 10-year 
mission. Moreover, the first space 
probe to Pluto will be remem- 
bered for a thousand years, and 
that surely is the point of the 
whole thing. 

Yours faithfully, 

David A. Rothery 
Department of Earth Sciences 
The Open University 
Milton Keynes 
26 January 

From Mr Ed Jackman 
Sin It has been stated that there 
are over 1,000 mosques in the 
UK. However, in the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia, thehome of Islam, 
there is not a single church, yet 
plenty of Christians. 

Would not the Prince ofVfeles 
better serve the spirit of the mil- 
lennium by using his influence - 
from one royal house to another 
- to redress this imbalance? 
Yours, 

Ed Jackman 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 
25 January 


Hard choices at 11 

From Dr Mark W. Kermode 
Sin I was dismayed to read in 
today’s leader your recommen- 
dation for schools to “focus on 
music, the arts, science dr sport”. 

In 1994, my son took A-levels 
in chemistry, physics, maths, gen- 
eral studies and music. Now study- 
ing chemistry at university, he is 
still actively involved in music. Tb 
have to made a decision between 
a career In chemistry or one in 
music at the age of 11 is absurd. 
Yours faithfully,' 

Mark w. Kermode 
Applied Mathematics and 
Theoretical Physics 
University of Liverpool 
Liverpool 
24 January 

From Mr Roland Anderson 
Sin Nobojty has yet come with 
a convincing reason why children 
should be tested. How does test- 
ing help to raise academic stan- 
dards? And why do we have this 
fetish about academic standards 
at the incredibly young age of 11? 
Our 11-year-olds at S urnmerhill 
have always spent their tune as 
they pleased, and their lives 
haven’t been wrecked. 

Yours faithfully, 

Roland Anderson 
Head of Humanities 
Summerhfl] School 
Leiston, Suffolk 


Post letters to Letters to the 
Editor, and Include a daytime 
telephone number. (Eos 0171- 
293 2056; e-mail; fetters® 
mdepemtem.co.iik) Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity. 


Trees and traffic 

From Mr Martin Hughes-Jones ■ 
Sir. The Newbury by-pass is the lat- 
est excuse for the Highways 
Agency to trot out its tree plant- 
ing statistics for new toads: The 
agency says that 10 trees will be 
planted for every one chopped 
down, but we subnntted evidence 
to last summer's A3WA303 public 
enquiry at Yarcombe which 
showed that if enough* trees were 
to be planted atongthe proposed 

rowe to take account of die green- 
house gases Admitted. -by the 
increased ' traffic "flows, 7,000 
hectares of fbreStwoufcltieed to be 

S ted and not the intended 85 

ares - an area some 80 times 
huger than the planned .planting. 
Yours sincerely, • . 

Martin Hoctes-Jones 
South West Gfeen Party 
Tiverton, Devon 


Tax slips 

fivm Mr P. I Castle 
Sir Just this week, clients of 
ours have received payslips from 
the Inland Revenue for interest 
on tax paid slightly late for 
amounts of 8p,l2p and £1.75. 

Regardless of whether such 
amounts are ever settled, the 
cost of processing and transmit- 
ting all tiie necessary paperwork 
can hardly be justified. It will be 
interesting to see if legal action 
follows for recovery if these 

demands are not met ‘ • • 
Yours faithfully; - • 

Peter Castle 
Gillingham, Kent . 

26 January 
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C^ 0ss ing the cultural divide to the South Bank 

The Festival Hall’s new writer in residence muses on his first week - after quitting the streets for a temple of high art 


T have lived m London most of mv 
1 life, but until a few weeks a«oI 
had never been in ihe Roval Fes.i 
tbink I might have walked 
a ofuple of times, but that 
would have been a matter of m i„ 
utes. Every ume I say this to som"*- 

■ C h ?H b ? d ? 18 ,ht T sur- 
prised, but the fact is that I have 
n 5y®£ ha ? a compelling reason la 
^ ■«. I have never 
attended a live orchestral concert, or 

seen an opera on stage, and I have 
managed to avoid being present at 
even a single performance ol p. vtrv 
dance or mime, which just about’ 
oDvers i most of whai the Festival Hall 
does. In effect, it is foreign territory 
to me. 

I come from ihai other culture 
the one where people grew up 
watching television and Hollywood 
Hms. listening to the pop charts and 
following the sports results at the 
weekend. The nearest I got to the 
Festival Hall in those davs was when 
my fifth-year class at school trooped 
down to an amateur performance of 
Macbeth in south London, and spent 
the entire time rolling Coke bottles 
down the central aisle to annoy our 


English teacher. The social divide 
between the two kinds of cultural 
experience is probably sharper and 
more meaningful in Britain than 
anywhere else in Europe. Throw 
rate into the equation and the cap 
yawns even wider. ^ 

So 1 am experiencing a sense of 
mild trauma at finding mvself Writer 
in Residence at one of the temples 
of High Culture, with an office 
round behind the Poetry Library and 
an imposing view over the river. 

I am not sure what 1 was expect- 
ing. but niy first few days at the Fes- 
tival Hall have been full of surprise's. 
The grand scale of the public areas 
sets up inflated expectations, and my 
first surprise is how small and 
crowded the office accommodation 
is. My desk is situated behind a par- 
tition in u sort of corridor running 
along the outside of the building! 
which 1 am told used to he a balcony 
until they pul a wall round it. I am 
relatively fortunate, though, to have 
a desk all to myself. On the floor 
below is the literature department, 
which is a desk in ihe corner of a 
large office. The education depart- 
ment sits at a desk opposite. 


There arc half a dozen other 
desks in the room representing var- 
ious projects, and there must be a 
dozen people here, working in what 
seems an impossibly small space. By 
comparison with the huge vista of 
the concourse downstairs, die perm- 
anent staff seem to he squeezed tog- 
ether in whatever space is left. 

This first week is bewildering. It 
is the largest arts centre in Europe 
and they pul on hundreds of events 
every year- music, theatre, recitals, 
literary debates, festivals, you name 
iL But most of the staff who work on 
arranging the arts programmes seem 
to be employed part-time, two- and - 
a-half or three days a week. On ihe 
other hand, my suspicion is that they 
are putting in the kind of hours that 
you would in a normal five-day 
week. 

It seems normal for cveiyone to 
be around Tor most of the day and 
the evening. They have all got' their 
heads down, too. Maybe iL is because 
they are mostly women. The pro- 
portion of men in this part of the 
building is minuscule — which I guess 
accounts for the atmosphere. I have 
never worked in a large organisation 



MIKE PHILLIPS 


‘What do you do?’ 
everyone asks me. 

I J . I , ■ (U UUW1AI W1KUW9 U IIUIL 

evade the question disappearing options 

- — - — - All this is within a i 


A pall of gloom descends over my 
colleagues. The problem is that the 
event is sold out, so a number of 
people will be turning up expecting 
to hear that particular speaker. Post- 
poning is difficult, because with a full 
diary it is hard to find another date 
at short notice. Substituting a simi- 
lar speaker is difficult, for obvious 
reasons. Simply cancelling is the 
worst option, because paying back 
the money would have an adverse 
effect on a finely tuned balance 
sheet. The agony lasts most of the 
afternoon while the literature dep- 
artment chases a number of rapidly 


like this, but after a couple of days I 
am beginning to feel puzzled. 

Everyone is amiable. TTtey smile 
:t lot. They do not shout or even raise 
their voices. They arc friendly, dem- 
ocratic. apparently nice to each 
other, considerate and team-orien- 
ted. After a few days of ail this nice- 
ness, 1 am going crazy. Fortunately, 
a problem turns up halfway through 
the week when one of the' speakers 
for a weekend event cries off. 


context of dif- 
ficult funding. There is tbc obliga- 
tion for everything to make a profit 
or break even. That same day. the 
ArLs Council announces that it is 
freezing increases in its grants for 
another year. The onh’ bright spot 
is the building's collective pleasure 
at not being the subject of a fly-on- 
the-wall TV documentary. Wednes- 
day morning buzzes with talk about 
the previous night's episode of The 
House. According to rumour, the 
Festival Hail was - approached and 


turned down the opportunity. “The 
problem is,” someone whispers to 
me, “there's no guarantee we'd have 
come out looking any better." 

‘‘What do you do?" everyone asks 
me when 1 tell them 1 am the resi- 
dent writer. I find myself evading the 
question. My brief is to support the 
practice of creative writing through- 
out the nation. A modest proposal. 
In my first days I am trying to work 
out what that means in practice, talk- 
ing to creative writing groups from 
colleges, schools and arts centres 
who call in and ask me to look at 
their work and talk about the prac- 
tice of writing. I begin to think 
about ways to take literature away 
from its critical grounding and back 
to narrative and what makes people 
actually want to carry on reading. I 
begin to sketch in my mind various 
kinds of activity round the themes of 
story-telling. Antonia, the head of 
literature, arranges for me to par- 
ticipate in a course for choreogra- 
phers. I try not to think about it. 

By Saturday I am half-expecting 
that’ few people would have strug- 
gled through the snow. But the Lit- 
erature department is there in force 


and a full house hears Christopher 
Frayling deliver a sharp, witty lecture 
on the correspondences between 
horror movies and the literature 
from which they are drawn. 

In the middle of this recital, a 
group of young men walks into the 
lobby wearing cardboard cheeses on 
their heads. They are led by a youth 
dressed as Captain Hook in maroon 
velvet and lace. They turn out to be 
Brentford fans whose football match 
has been cancelled and who had 
been turfed out of every other pub- 
lic building. They stand at the bur 
giving an impromptu performance. 
I have a sneaking suspicion that this 
must he a satire on performance art. 

I end my first week moaning 
about the social isolation of literary 
circles in this country, and dishing 
out a lecture to Antonia about Lhe 
need for writers to get involved in 
the great public issues of our soci- 
ety. race, nationality, identity, crime. 
“The programme needs out of this 
building,” I tell her. She nods tmder- 
standingly. On the way home I feel 
guiltv. I want to change things;. 

Biit, dammit, 1 am in love with the 
place already. 


Talk of higher standards is empty while Labour is gripped by anti-selection ideology, says Stephen Pollard 

Can 

Blair 
answer 
the Tory 
jibe? 


L ater today Tony Blair will 
attempt to rescue his party 
from the quagmire into which 
Labour has fallen over the 
past few days by arguing that 
“the real issue is not selection 
in 160 schools, it is standards 
for 7 million children in 
250,000 schools". It is per- 
haps ironic that he will say this 
in Southwark Cathedra], for it 
is the deplorable standard of 
Southwark schools that pre- 
cipitated Labour's recent edu- 
cation crisis. 

Blair will propose a “fast 
track" for bright children by 
suggesting that “accelerated 
learning" (where younger chil- 
dren are taught with older chil- 
dren if they are bright enough 
- a commonplace in the private 
sector) should be introduced 
into the state system. He will 
then promise that a Labour, 
government would bring the 
best teachers into failing inner 
city “sink" schools. 

The question is: are these 
just warm words, or have the 
events of the past week alerted 
Labour to the need to tighten 
up its education policy in the 
face of Conservative attacks 
and the inconsistencies in 
Labour's existing policy’? 

A week on, it is now clear 
that there are certain shared 
beliefs across the spectrum. 
Everyone claims to want to 
give all children a decent edu- 
cation. Everyone claims to 
want to increase standards. 
Everyone claims to have the 
solution to the problem of 
“sink" schools. Everyone 
claims to be against “social 
selection". Within the Labour 
Party, everyone claims to be in 
favour of comprehensive 
schools. 


But how do we get from 
here to there? How do we 
ensure that everyone does 
indeed attend a school where 
- whatever its locality or its 
particular specialisation or 
style - high standards prevail. 

When it comes to dealing 
with these issues, new Labour 
is faced with an almost insur- 
mountable hurdle. The party 
is comprised overwhelmingly 
of ordinary members who 
believe that education is pri- 
marily about social engineer- 
ing (in Tbny Crosland’s words, 
that education should be seen 
“as a serious alternative to 
nationalisation in promoting a 
more just and efficient soci- 
ety”), or still worse, of mem- 
bers of the very educational 
establishment Lbai has failed 
the country and its schools in 
recent decades. 

So even for new Labour, 
which was able to overturn 
the old Gause IV and which 
has rebuilt the party's philos- 
ophy into one in tune with the 
modern world, there is still one 
no-go area: education. ' 

Although all the evidence 
shows that a comprehensive 
system simply does not edu- 
cate children of all abilities as 
effectively as a system of selec- 
tive, specialist schools, the 
party is unable to turn the 
corner. 

Instead, new Labour has to 
come up with a series of “ini- 
tiatives’’ which, like mother- 
hood and apple pie, are good 
in themselves (who could be 
against high standards, for 
goodness sake?) but which do 
not address the fundamental 
problem: the system itself is 
incapable of delivering what 
we require. As the new report 



Rubbing it in: the Conservative Party chairman, Brian Mawhinney, and Ms party’s poster exploiting Labour’s discomfiture over the Harman affair 
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by Chris Woodhead, Chief 
Inspector of Schools, will show 
Jeter this week, more than a 
quarter of the secondary 
schools classified as “out- 
standingly successful" are 
grammar schools - even 
though they account for only 
0.7 per cent of schools in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The hope is that our schools 
are so bad - the latest report 
from the World Business 
Forum ranks British secondary 
educational machinery as 35th 


The only workable way for- 
ward is a system of properly 
thought through seiection. At 
the moment we have an insid- 
ious form of selection - which 
catchment area or private 
school your parents can afford. 
Barents with the opportunity to 
exercise this choice do so 
because they know their chil- 
dren will better prosper for iL 
Surely the purpose of a party 
that believes in opportunity for 
all should argue that it is not 
just a tiny £Iite which should be 


on the academic 20 per cent - 
and Lhe rest could go hang. 

That view has changed. We 
now recognise that children 
have different skills, all of 
which need nurturing. And 
Lhe best way of nurturing a skill 
is in a focused, specialised, 
school. The largest ever survey 
of effective schooling, the 
60, 000-pupil report conducted 
for the Brookings’ Institute in 
Wishington, shows that pupils 
in all academic ranges, and 
with all kinds of skills, outper- 


New Labour will wage war on low standards and failure. 
‘Tough on failure, tough on the causes of failure’ 
is the party’s mantra. Yes - but how? 


out of 48 - that Labour will be 
able to cover up the holes in its 
policy by lambasting the Gov- 
ernment that has presided over 
this, while delivering the 
soundbites that play well in jhe 
present, but which say nothing 
about the mechanics by which 
Labour will deliver. “New 
Labour will wage war on low 
standards and failure, and is 
the party of educational 
achievement for all. Tbugh on 
failure, tough on the causes of 
failure" is the mantra. Yes - 
but how? 


able to send their children to 
the type of school they wish but 
all parents? 

The argument has never 
been about whether selection 
worked for the selected. That 
is a given. The argument has, 
rather, been about the spectre 
of the secondary moderns. But 
the success of grammar 
schools did not cause the fail- 
ure of secondary modems. 
They failed because British 
culture at the time only valued 
academic education, so all 
energies were concentrated 


form their peers if they are 
taught in such schools. 

The only argument ever 
made against those who advo- 
cate selective schooling is that 
“we don’t want to return to a 
system where SO per cent of 
pupils are regarded as fail- 
ures". But that is a non 
sequitur. No one is suggesting 
a return to the old system. 
What the advocates of selec- 
tion say is that a system which 
is good enough for all the 
countries the British left wor- 
ships - Sweden, Denmark, 


Holland, Germany, France, 
Austria - is surely good 
enough for Britain. Or do we 
as a nation not have lhe wit to 
assemble a system of special- 
ist schools that offer a multi- 
plicity of provision? 

But as of now, the fact that 
the evidence, and common 
sense, points so clearly in one 
direction is almost irrelevant. 
For so great is the grip of the 
ideologues that the prospects 
for change are, at best, 
medium term. The hard fact is 
that new Labour will only be 
creating a rod for its own back 
if it thinjb it can simply wish up 
standards. New Labour will 
have to come to terms with the 
idea that selection - or spe- 
cialisation, if the euphemism 
suits belter - is the only system 
capable of ridding our country 
of “sink” schools - . It will have 
to confront and jettison the 
culture of excuses that char- 
acterises British state educa- 
tion today. Only then will the 
party be able to make good its 
promises. 

The writer is research director of 
the Fabian Society but wiU shortly 
become head of research at the 
Social Market Foundation. His 
paper, ‘Schools, Selection and die 
Left ", is available, price £8, from 
the SMF, 20 Queen. Anne’s Gate. 
London, SW1. 


'Ttoday the House of Commons 
Jl will be asked to give a second 
leading to the Government’s Hous- 
ing Bfli, which will affect homeless 
families aU over the country. Under 
the BUI, homeless families will no 
logger be. gives priority in the allo- 
cation of permanent homes. 

In future, local councils may only 
be required ta provide temporary 
accommodation for 12 months. More 
homeless families will be turned 
away bylocal councils and forced to 
“ake-an insecure, expensive tenancy 
font a private landlord - the rent for 
whiefi will .'come from the public 
purse. 

Homelessness exacts a terrible 
cost in wasted money and damaged 
lives. Families are trapped in expen- 


Turning away the homeless 


sjye and overcrowded bed and break- 
fast accommodation, when h would 
be far better - and cheaper - to build 
permanent homes. 

The experience of homelessness 
reaches into every aspect of life. It is 
more difficult for homeless people to 
get a job. The stress of homelessness 
can lead to mental or physical ill- 
health. Many homeless people are 
not on the electoral register and do 
not even have a vote. 

■ But one of the areas where home- 
lessness takes its greatest toll is in the 
impact it has on children. More than 
50,000 children are living in tempo- 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Chris Holmes 

rary accommodation because their 
families have become homeless. A 
report last year by researchers at the 
Institute of Education shows how 
their education suffers from this lack 
of stability. 

Families living in temporary 
accommodation often face frequent 
moves - sometimes as many as two 
or three in the same vear. Where a 


■ family is put in temporary accom- 
modation some distance from its 
previous home, children face the 
choice of long journeys or chan gin g 
to a new school, perhaps only for sev- 
eral months. Some will have trouble 
finding a new school place, so they 
end up spending time out of school 
altogether. 

Conditions in temporary accom- 
modation, especially bed and break- 
fast, make it difficult for children to 
work at home. As a result, they fell 
behind - and some never catch up . 

Homeless pupils often require 
help in settling into school and may 


need more support from teachers. 
As a result, in schools with large 
numbers of children from homeless 
families the extra demands can 
adversely affect the progress of all 
pupils, not just those living in tem- 
porary accommodation. 

The Bill’s proposals will make all 
this worse. Homeless families will 
face the prospect of one temporary 
home after another. The cost to the 
Treasury of these temporary homes 
will be an extra £118m in housing 
benefit in the first year alone. 

All (hose who care abouL stable 
family life and the sensible use of 
public resources must reject these 
proposals. 

The writer is director of Shelter 
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Harold Brodkey 


The ambition endemic in 
American writers cripples tal- 
ent a s much as nurtures it 
Harold Brodkey was a gifted 
writer who became virtually a 
caricature of the American rites 
of celebrity. 

Although what he wrote was 
consistently autobiographical, 
his work did not suffer from a 
public confusion of his writing 
with his personality - as with 
Norman Mailer. Neither, as a 
very social member of New 
York’s literary scene, did he opt 
for a reclusive life which, as in 
the case of Thomas Pynchoo, 
paradoxically focuses public at- 
tention all the more on the 
writer himself Instead, Brodkey 
became famous lor what he had 
not written, and celebrated in- 
ternationally for the novel that 
was to come. 

Even without benefit of this 
most perverse kind of fame. 
Brodke/s life was unusual, his 
talent remarkable. He was bom 
in the Midwest in 1930, and 
raised there by cousins of his 
mother after she died when he 
was two. The shock of this loss 
resulted in a two-year silence as 
a small boy that allowed him, as 
he later suggested, to develop 
an almost obsessive ability to 
take things in quickly; “I 
learnt to read in about 30 sec- 
onds ... I was so abominably 
bright as a child there was no 
limn to my social acceptability." 

The precocity was lifelong, 
but so too was the sense of loss 
fostered by bis mother’s death, 
and by the death of both his 
adopted parents in his teens. 

From the Midwest Brodkey 
went to Harvard, then in the 
early 1950s moved to New York 
and married for the first rime. 
He soon began to place stories 
in the New Worker, and a first col- 
lection. well received, appeared 
in 1958- 

On the surface this all au- 
gured well; comparisons could 
be aptly drawn between the 
Brodkey of the late 1950s and 
John Updike, also a Harvard 
graduate and precocious con- 
tributor to the New Yorker. Yet, 
where Updike’s career took a 
steady and upward path of ac- 
complishment ( Rabbit, Run was 
to appear in 1960), Bnodkey’s 
stalled. He continued to write 
stories, some ofwtiich appeared 
in a collection almost 30 years 
later, but he also contracted in 
1964 to write a novel. Not even 
Sisyphus on his very first push 
uphill could have been so un- 
aware of the true burden being 
assumed. 


The Runaway Soul, Brad- 
key’s novel, appeared in 1991, 
but it was during the quarter- 
century of its intermittent com- 
position that Brodkey became 
duly famous. His collection 
Stones in an Almost Classical 
Mode appeared in 1988, many 
of them very good indeed. “In- 
nocence”, an account of a sex- 
ually voracious affair with a 
beautiful young woman (“To see 
her in sunlight was to see Marx- 
ism die”), stands out for its can- 
dour, and the title story, about 
the death of his adopted moth- 
er, is made the more moving by 
the dispassion of the narra- 
tor's account But it was the nov- 
el which literary society was 
waiting for, nothing else would 
do. 

It may seem hard to under- 
stand why. True, Brodkey was 
already recognised as a talent- 
ed writer of stories whose nat- 
ural next move, in c o nve n tional 
American literary terms, would 
be the “big boerfd* m- noveL Also, 
as a New Yorker contributor 
living in the city, socially (and 
sexually) active, a powerful per- 
sonality who was tall ana at- 
tractive to boot, Brodkey was 
the natural object of the gossip 
and talk that make up much of 
a putative literary reputation. 
But neither explanation fully ac- 
counts for the fame this non- 
performance grew into. It was, 
in the final analysis, as if Amer- 
ica wanted a non-existent mas- 
terpiece, and one created by a 
writer (unlike JJX Salinger) 
willing to talk about iL 

Inevitably, when The Run- 
away Soul appeared, there was 
an almost universal sense of let- 
down. little of it had much to 
do with the merits of the book, 
for encumbered with such ex- 
pectations the authors of the 
Gospels themselves would have 
suffered at the hands of re- 
viewers. Only Salman Rushdie 
stood- out prominently as a 
Brodkey defender, pointing out 
the many richnesses of the au- 
thor’s prose, accepting its many 
longueurs (The Runaway Soul 
is over 800 pages long), while 
defending its “huge carnival of 
language". 

Certainly the strength and 
themes of Brodkey s stories re- 
cur in the longer work- The dis- 
section of sexual development 
and emergence of bisexuality 
shock less than they would have 
at the time of the book's com- 
missioning. but may be more in- 
teresting for that. The details of 
ordinary Midwestern life are in- 
cessantly conveyed, as if the 


miniaturist preoccupations of 
Nicholson Baker have been put 
in larger hands. The Proust; an 
conviction that linear narra- 
tives are inauthentic tods for 
capturing life makes for con- 
fusing juxtapositions, but some- 
times powerful ones. The 
weakest element in the novel is 
the unevenness of its prose. 
When straightforward and 
descriptive it is effective; 

Then you come co another sonny dis- 
trict - puritanical little gardens, gar- 
den beds, dry-looking rural lawns, 
dew ditches alongside the road, and 
fewer trees, and those are topped or 
pruned or solitary in wide spaces. 
Nothing is hidden. A single tractor 
moves at the far end of a dipping and 
swelling Geld. A moronic bey sits in 

a kitchen chair with a dofl and near 

him a sad woman is peeling potatoes 
over a wash tub. 

When abstract and self- 
consciously intelligent it is 
ponderous, pretentious; 

It is somehow part of the substance, 
the very quality of my mind, to con- 
ceive of goodness as absolute, nn- 

riwngjnfr and phiWiphiral 

and of evil as cloudy, mteipre table, 
ct 


.. temporal But that u the 
min d’s doing. That conception hard- 
ly matches actuality or my own 
thought but is a shadowy thing, an ab- 
solutist notion of the matter ... tra- 
ditional . . . since goodness is 
temporal, too, is as doody, inter- 
pretable, changeable, as ridden by 
storyness. 

The hostile reaction to his 
novel was devastating to Brod- 
key; in bleaker moments he sug- 
gested it may have brought on 
the full-blown Aids he died 
from. Curiously, however, it 
also seems to have liberated him 
as a writer, and another novel 
Profane Friendship, was pub- 
lished in 1994. A gain, it did not 
enjoy good reviews but was 
sufficiently distinctive to suggest 
a considerable talent at work. 
As his illness took hold, Brod- 
key continued to write, includ- 
ing two powerful essays on his 
own Aids for the New Yorker. 
These are notable less for their 
revelations about his homo- 
sexual past than for the mix of 
personal preoccupation and 
detachment while facing death: 
“It’s my turn to die,” he wrote. 
“1 can see that that is interest- 
ing to some people, but not that 
it is tragic. ” 

The self-absorption found in 
all Brodkey’s work is present, 
but the self-importance is now 
moderated. At last, Brodkey’s 
reputation - whatever its for- 
tunes to come - will be for what 
he wrote, not for what he faded 
to. 

Andrew Rosenheim 



Awtoy; 1 suppose I’m what’s called a near-great witter* 


I first met Harold Brodkey in 
1991 when, in company with his 
wife Ellen Scbwamm, he came 
to London to promote The 
Runaway Soul, writes Gilbert 
Adair. As one of the very few 
British critics to have praised die 
novel - as, apparently, one of 
the very few critics to have 
read it from its first page to its 
last - I was rung up by The Late 
Show, which was (rather des- 
perately, was my impression) 
looking for someone to inter- 
view him. 1 accepted, hastened 
along to meet him at Iblevision 
Centre and almost instantly 
fell under his sped. 

I say almost, for Brodkey’s 
charm was of the so-called “dis- 
arming" land which normally 
has one reaching for one’s re- 
volver. How can he - 1 won- 
dered suspiciously - be so 
ingratiating to a total stranger 
and really mean it? Surely it has 
to be a pose? Yet it soon became 
evident that Harold Brodkey 
charmed as he breathed; and on 
our subsequent encounters in 
New York he passed every tra- 
ditional test of sincerity and af- 


fection. If I were delayed re- 
turning to my hotel for an ap- 
pointment with him, I would 
mid him sitting patiently in the 
lobby. If I left a message on his 
answering machine, the call 
would infallibly be returned. If 
we had a dinner date, he would 
be in the restaurant before me. 
He was, to be sure, an incurable 
narcissist - but, considering his 
behavioural elegance and con- 
versational brilKanoe, who couki 
blame him? 

The last time I saw him he 
was already dying. I rode up in 
the elevator of his West 88th 

myseff^orth^shock that I ex- 
pected to receive from his phys- 
ical deterioration. I ought to 
have known better apart from 
a few extra grey circles around 
his eyes, he looked terrific. It 
was typical of Brodkey that, at 
that stage of his condition at 
least, he contrived to be termi- 
nally ill in the photogenic way 
that movie characters are. 

Although he bad deariy been 
pained by The Runaway SouTs 
Less than unanimous critical 


Photogaph: Nicholas TOrptn 

reception, he had never lost 
faith in its enduring qualities. 
Nor had L In our conversation 
that afternoon I told him I 
thought his novel such a giant, 
baggy monster of genius, it had 
had the effect of obscuring its 
own context, thereby frustrating 
those reviewers who can only 
function tty “contextualising" 
works of literature. “Yes, 71 ne 
sighed, “I suppose Tm what's 
called a near-great writer." In 
that “near”, in that exquisitely 
hirid qualification of his own 
vanity, there was all of Harold 
Brodkey. 


Aaron Roy Wemiraub (Harold 
Roy Brodkey ), writer bom 
Staunton, Illinois 25 October 
1930; author o/ First Love and 
Other Sorrows 1958 (reused edi- 
tion 1986), Women and Angels 
1985, Stones in an Almost Clas- 
sical Mode 1988, The Run- 
away Soul 1991, Profane 
Friendship 1994; married 1952 
Joanna. Brown ( one daughter, 
marriage dissolved 1962), 1980 
Ellen Schwamm; died New York 
26 January 1996. 


Olga Havlova 


“One of life’s tmshakeablc cer- 
tainties is Olga. We've known 
oneano&erfor 33 years and for 
30 years wtfve lived together 
through theposribfe and fie iro- 
possibla," wrote Vidav HaveL 
Havel V 143. letters to Olga 

from prison (published in Eng- 
lish as Letters to Oka in 1988) 
give a moving insight into the 
depth of mutual support they 
offered one another during 
the grey and soul-destroying 
period of “normalisation" in 
the face of almost constant 

persecution by the authorities. 

Olga Havtava never Eved in 
the shadow of her husband. 

D nrmg riiae«ten f Kf<*- in the 

Eighties, she was one of the 
founder members of the samiz- 
dat Original Video Journal , 
winch tried to capture the reality 
of life in Czechoslovakia on fihn 
to show to the outside world. 
When Have} became President 
after the \felvet Revolution, 
she shrugged off the role of 
“First Lady . taking it for grant- 
ed that die should continue to 
do her own work in her own 
right Rallying the support of 
other former dissidents, she 
set up the “Good Will Foun- 
dation” in 1990 to support the 
mentally and physically dis- 
abled, working from her phi- 
losophy of a civic society built 
on mutual trust 

But at the same time she re- 
mained a private person, as- 
tonishingly untouched by her 
position in the public realm and 
always allowing herself time to 
reflect and gather strength. “I 
sometimes feel guilty about 
keeping ‘Space for myself at 
whatever cost,” she said in 
1993. 

Olga HavlovS had a tough 

of heichIJdhood in the wovlc- 
rag-class Prague suburb of 
Zizkov, she learnt to survive. 
Her parents divorced when she 
was six. and from an early age 
she knew both the unlimited 
freedom of the city and the re- 
sponsibility of family, helping to 
brine op her elder sister’s five 
children. She served an ap- 
prenticeship as a stodrihg- 
mender for the Bata shoe 
company, and went on to work 


Dev Kants Boreoah, politician, 
-died 28 January, aged 82. Pres- 
ident oFIndia’s governing Con- 
gress party 1973-77. Coined 
the slogan “India is Indira and 
Indira is India" in 1975, when 
Indira Gandhi as prime minis- 
ter imposed two years of 
national emergency. 


in accounts after suffering an 
injury on a cutting machine. 

It was through a friend that 
she met her husband in the fa- 
mous Cafc Siavia in Prague, and 
from the start the couple found 
they had much in common, in 
paitiniljM' a love for the theatre. 
When Havel was working as a 
scene-shifter and later drama- 
tist at the Theatre on the 
Balustrade, Olga found work in 
the same theatre, and Havel of- 
ten consulted her in his woric. 
“Sometimes VSdav wakes me 
in the night and reads me a 
scene he’s just written. WeVe al- 
ways done everything together.” 

In the five years of her work 

in the Good Will Foundation. 
Havlovd raised the equivalent 
of £15m for causes varying 
from projects to break down the 
isolation of the mentally dis- 



Havtov& a private person 

abJed from society, to summer 
lamps for asthmatic children 
from the polluted cities of 
northern Bohemia. Her ap- 
proach to the foundation re- 
flected her approach to life in 
general. 

“You should never give up 
just because some bureaucrat 
says that there is no money,” she 
sand of her work last autumn. 
“You should ask, wfy is there 
no money? - and then keep 
‘pestering!’ until there is." 

David Vaughan 

Olga Sptichakrvd, poGdcal activist 
and charities campaigner: bom 
Prague 11 July 1933; married 
1964 Vddav Havel; died Prague 
27 January 1996. 


David GreriDe, eighth Earl of 
Warwick, died Mijas, Spain 20 
January, aged 61. In 1978 sold 
Warwick Castle to Madame 
Ihssauds for £5m. 

Sandor Ibaros, middle distance 
runner, died Budapest 24 Jan- 
uary, aged 65. Set 11 world 
records in 1955-56. 


Commander Hugh Hodgkinson 


The Rev Donald Harris 


Hugh Hodgkinson became a 
ublic-sebool headmaster after 
e had already completed one 
career with distinction. 

He was bom in 1912 and ed- 
ucated at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege at Dartmouth. He was 
then sent to South Africa, 
where he served as ADC to the 
Governor-General and found 
time to visit Table Mountain 
where he proposed to his wife 
- Wendy - and started a part- 
nership which was an out- 
standing success to the day he 
died. His war service, which he 
was usually too modest lo recall 
included a period commanding 
HMS Pytchley. his courage and 
leadership while in command 
and confronting enemy E-boats 
earned him a DSC. 

He was appointed Head- 
master of Milton Abbey school 
in 1955, six years after tearing 
the Navy and at an age when 
many would have been happy to 
retire to the nearest bar and 
spend the rest of their lives re- 
counting their exploits. He look 
up his post when the school was 
just a year old. 

Milton Abbey, near Bland - 
ford in Dorset, was 3 large 



Hodgkinson: courageous 


country house designed by Sir 
William Chambers, built in 
1771-76 for the first Lord 
Milton and latterly owned by die 
Hambro family. It had been a 
faith-healing centre and had 
then lain empty when Dr C-K. 
Francis- Brown acquired it to 
found the school. At the time 
of Hodgkinson's appointment 
there were 50 boys and a 
bank balance which even 
the most optimistic politician 
would have found bard to jus- 
tity. Confidence was in short 
supply. 


When bis predecessor 
walked out without introducing 
him to the staffer providing any 
other information. Hodgkin- 
son called the boys and staff to- 
gether and expressed his own 
confidence in the school’s fu- 
ture. When he announced that 
the uniform would change from 
grey suits to green shorts and 
every (fay would start with a mile 
run and a cold shower he en- 
countered almost as much flak 
as he must have seen in 
Dunkirk, where he was Senior 
Officer of a flotilla of destroy- 
ers, and when covering the 
Normandy landings- Hjs ef- 
forts there earned him a bar to 
his DSC for “gallantly, skin, de- 
termination and devotion to 
duty" and they were qualities 
which never deserted him. 

As a headmaster he knew he 
faced a challenge but he per- 
sisted even when in 1956 a Are 
destroyed a fifth of the school 
buildings two days before term 
began. Gradually his efforts 
were rewarded and a place 
which then no one wanted to 
know has become one of the 
most sought-after schools of the 
1990s, catering for 250 pupils. 


The most important lessons 
Hughie Hodgkinson taught 
were not academic. He en- 
couraged thousands of boys to 
discover abilities they never 
knew they had and gave them 
the self-confidence to perserve 
and get things right. He also 
urged everyone lo respect the 
views held by others - all qual- 
ities which are helpful in lire, as 
Hodgkinson knew from his own 
experiences. 

At a time when minions hid- 
ing behind a cloak of political 
correctness are giving education 
a bad name, it is refreshing to 
recall the achievements of a 
man of foresight and courage 
who always led from the front 
and who set an example which 
others were proud to Uy to 
follow. 

John Border 

Robert Hugh Hodgkinson, naval 
officer and schoolmaster bom 
Tarporley, Cheshire 13 Janimrv 
1912 ; DSC and bar 1944; Head- 
master, Milton Abbey 1955-69; 
married 1938 Wendy Ward- 
Jackson [two sons, one daugh- 
ter): died Horton. Dorset 22 
January 1996. 


When Donald Harris resigned 
as Archdeacon of Bedford in 
1955 and accepted the presti- 
gious London parish of St 
Paul’s, Knightsbndge, it was 
automatically assumed he had 
entered the second stage of his 
grooming for the episcopate. A 
string of previous incumbents 
had become bishops, and Father 
Harris seemed eminently cut 
out to don the puiple. But it was 
said that when offered a colo- 
nial bishopric he replied “No 
thanks" on the back of a post- 
card, and in the event be re- 
mained at St tail's for 23 exotic 
years, training able curates and 
ministering to a coterie of 
wealthy parishioners, some of 
whom he referred to as the 
•flout. “Trout for tea" in his di- 
ary meant some dowager was 
due to descend. 

Harris was born in 1904, 
three and a half months ahead 
of the future archbishop of 
Canterbury, Michael Ramsey, 
with whom he shared a prep 
school education at King's Col- 
lege Choir School in Cam- 
bridge. From there Harris went 
to Haileybuiy , where he some- 
what surprisingly distinguished 


himself on the rugby pitch as a 
swift and pugnacious outside 
three-quarter- He returned to 
Cambridge, graduating in 1925. 
and after two years at Cuddes- 
don Theological College he 
was ordained deacon in 1927, 
serving his title at Chesterfield 
Parish Church. 

It was at King’s College, 
Cambridge, that Donald Har- 
ris, like so many clergy of his 
generation, fell under the spell 
of the dean, Eric Milner-White, 
later Dean of York, to whose in- 
fluence Harris owed his alie- 



Harrts: Trout for tea* 


gfance to that sane and elegant 
brand of Anglo- Catholicism 
that became a hallmark of his 
ministry. And having been a 
chorister at King’s for four 
years and, from 1923 to 1926, 
a choral scholar, he quite nat- 
urally brought to the churches 
he served, in particular St 
Paul’s, a knowledge and love of 
music that he used to great 
advantage to enrich the liturgy. 

For all his apparent flam- 
boyance. and deceptively lan- 
guid appearance, Donald 
Harris was a deeply pastoral 
priest, much in demand as a 
confessor, in particular to the 
clergy. From 1968 to 1971 he 
was president of foe Association 
for Promoting Retreats. And he 
was never one for flitting from 
pillar to post Hie gave nine years 
to Great Gteenford as rector, 
and a decade to St Mary’s, 
Bedford, when for nine years he 
also served as Archdeacon of 
Bedford, before settling down 
to an unfashionably long haul 
at St PauTs. Here his preaching 
skills inHofy Wfeekattracted reg- 
ular visits from Princess Mar- 


while be groomed his hair in die 
vestry. 

In 197S, aged 74, still extra- 
ordinarily youthful in appear- 
ance, Harris retired to a flat in 
Mash am Court, Westminster, 
where thanks to a large legacy 
he lived in considerable com- 
fort He made no secret of his 
wealth, and it gave him great 
pleasure to use it to help other 
people. Even in his late eight- 
ies he remained amazingly 
entertaining and generous com- 
pany, serving to unsuspecting 
luncheon guests enormous and 
semi-lethal cocktails, the mix- 
ing of which actually gave him 
very little trouble; at least nine- 
tenths was brandy. 

Michael De-Ia-Noy 

Donald Bertram Hams, priest 
bom 4 .August 1904: ordained 
deacon 1927, priest 1928; Vicar, 
St Mary the Less, Cambridge 
1931-36; Chaplain, King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge 1932-33: Rector, 
Great Greenford 1936-45; Rec- 
tor, St Mary’s, Bedford 1945-55; 
Archdeacon of Bedford 1946-55; 
Vicar, St Paul's, Knightsbndge 
1955-78; died London 20 
January 1996. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

« 

IN MEMORIAM 

FUNTOFF: Eddie (Ted (.died suddenk 
29 January IW, Lotinc husband, 
brother, father. fricnS, forever 
remembered, forever missed. 

AHiHmiKtHirnti Tor Guettr BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS a bank! be 
posted la tbe Gazette Editor. The Inb 

pcmksL. t Canada Square. CmnsyWtaxt 

London EI4 SDL (deplumed id •! 71*293 
2011 or fiued lo 0171-293 2010. and are 
charged at W-SO a line (VAT enrol. 


Wills 

Professor Eric Barff Birley, of 
Grccnhcad, Northumberland. Pro- 
fessor of Romano- British Hisloiy and 
Archaeology at Durham University 
195ri-7i, (eft estate valued at 
£IS4.00I1 ool 

Mr Arthur Frederick Holt, of 
AmNesiifc. Cumbria. Liberal MP for 
Bulinn West 1951-64, left estate 
valued al CllN.779 net. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tfcr hluusi ol Wain qflcab a Inmri tirai by 
Ibc VuiMjlm 14 W m CmcMsilab in 
L-nrl ’ii ji Hurl l «i*r. \V1. Tha 

mwm Honl ‘rot, the FaftAind bJomh 

Changing of the Guard 

Tt*. llttuwb'U Cltiln Mounted Rnymml 
nK>ual> tbv Queen', Uc CHmU * Dm Ccvdc. 
lias. 


Birthdays 

Dr Robin Alston, bibliographer, 63; 
Mr Malcolm Burns, concert pianist, 
60; Lord Braybrooke. Lord- 
Lieutenant of Essex. 64; Mr Leslie 
Bricusse. composer. 65; Maj-Gen Sir 
George Bums. 85; Mr Peter Byrne, 
actor and director, 68; Lord Clyde, 
a Senator of the College of Justice 
in Scotland, 64; Dr Alec Capped, 
ncuropsychiatrist, 73; The Right Rev 
Dorn Charles FI tzeerakl- Lombard, 
Abbot of Downside. 55;_Mr John 
Forsythe, film and television actor, 
79; Miss Germaine Greer, writer, 57; 
Lord Gregson, non-executive direc- 
tor, Fairey Group, 72; Mis Carola 
Grindea. Editor, Piano Journal, 82: 
Professor Hank Hanky, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Cnmfield University, 54; Mr 
Timothy Hcaly. actor and comedian, 
44; Mr Raul Hodder-Wiltiams, pub- 
lisher, 86; Earl Howe, Under-Sec- 
reuiy, Ministry ol Defence. 45; Mr 
John J unkin, actor and scriptwriter, 
66; Mr Sean Kerty, hockey player, 36; 
Miss Margaret Laird, Third Church 
Estates Commissioner, 63; Lord 
Lane of Horscll chartered accoun- 
tant, 71; Mr Henry Lewis, former 
depuiy chairman, Berisford In- 
ternational. 70; Mr Victor Mature, 
Rim actor, SI; Mr Michael Mover. 
Headmaster, Rugby School. 49; Mr 
Richard Needham MP, 54; Mr James 
Nicholson MEP. 51; Mr Cecil Red- 
fent, c hairman . Godfrey Davies, 79; 
Mr Andy Roberts, cricketer. 45; 
Miss Katharine Ross, film actress* 53; 
Professor Abdus Salam. Professor of 
Theoretical Physics, 70; Mr Tom 
Seileck. actor. 51: Mr Raman Sub- 
ba Row. former chairman, Hsi and 


County Cricket Board, 64; Viscount 
Touypandy, former Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 87; Mr Brian 
Thibshaw, former lest pilot, 72. 

Anniversaries 

Births; Lucy Hutchinson, biograph- 
er. 1620; Emanuel Swedenborg sci- 
entist and philosopher, 1688; Daniel 
Bernoulli, mathematician, 1700; 
Thomas Paine, writer and reformer, 
1737; William Sharp- line-engraver, 
1749; Ernst Eduaid Rummer, math- 
ematician, 1810; William McKinley, 
25th US president, 1843; Sir David 
Murray, artist, 1849; Anton Pavlovich 
Chekhov, author and playwright. 
I860; Frederick Delius, composer, 
1862; Remain Roliand, novelist, 
1866; Sir William Rotbeustrin, artist, 
1872; Havergal Brian, composer. 
1876; W.C. Fields (William Claude 
Duldnfield), actor, 1880; Paddy Sid- 
ney Chaycfsky. playwright and 
scriptwriter, 1923. Deaths: Pope 
Gelnsius II 1119; King George III, 
1820; Edward Lear, landscape 
painter and writer, 1888; Sir William 
Withey Gull, physician, 1890; Alfred 
Sisley, landscape painter, 1899; Eve- 
lyn Baring, first Earl of Cromer, 
diplomat. 1917; Elihu Vedder. 
painter, 1923; Douglas, first Earl 
Haig, field marshal. 1928; Bion 
Joseph Arnold, electrical engineer 
and industrialist, 1942; Harry Lloyd 
Hopkins, politician. 1946; James 
Bridie (Osborne Henry Mavor), 
playwright and physician. 1951; Hen- 
ry Louis Mencken, writer, 1956; An- 
gela Margaret ThirkclL novelist. 
1961: Fncz Kreisler, violinist, 1962; 
Robert Lee Frost, poet, 1963; Alan 


Ladd, actor, 1964; Jimmy (James 
Francis) Durante, comedian. 1980. 
On this day; John Gay's The Beggar’s 
Open was first performed, London 
1728; Oliver Goldsmith’s The Good- 
Natured Man, by Oliver Goldsmith, 
was first performed. London 1768; 
the Reform Parliament opened, 
1833; Greenwich Mean Time was 
adopted in Scotland, 1848; the 
Victoria Crass was founded. 1856; 
KarJ-Friedrich Benz patented a mo- 
tor-driven two-seater tricydc. 1886; 
Desert Island Discs was first broad- 
cast, 1941 Tbday is tbe Feast Day of 
St Gildas the Wise, St Sabinian of 
Troyes and St So) pin us “Sere ms". 

Mozart Summer Festival 

The Austrian Ambassador, Dr Georg 
Hennig. proposed a toast to the im- 
mortal memory of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart at a ceremony on 
Saturday at the Mozart statue in Ch- 
ange Square, London SW1, when 
musicians from the Mozart Summer 
Festival in Stately Homes smd Coun- 
try Houses in 18th-century costume 
played a musical tribute on the oc- 
casion of the anniversary of Mozart’s 
birth. 

Martha Kingston Ward, Director of 
the Festival received the guests at a 
reception held afterwards following 
the Mozart Birthday Concert at St 
Michael’s Church, Chester Square, 
Loudon SWl. 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Clare 
Ford-Wtlhe. "Saints in Renaissance 
Art", 2.30pm. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the.4// England Law 
Reports. 

Bankruptcy 

Morris v Mmjani; CA (Hirst, Peter 
Gibson LJJ, Buxton J); 29 Dec 1995 
The High Court had power to 
grant an injunction preventing 
a bankrupt leaving the country, 
in order to secure his compli- 
ance with duties imposed by 
s 333 of the Insolvency - Act 
1986. 

Matthew CoUitu (Nabarro Ntahan- 
son ) [or the bankrupt; Philips. Mar- 
shal} fDthb Lupton Brocmhead) for 
thetnutee in bankruptcy. 

Children 

ReM (a minor habitual residence;; 
CA (Mateo, BalcombeU); 29 Dec 
1995 

The “habitual residence" of a 
child, for the purposes of a dis- 
pute tinder the Hague Con- 
vention on the Ovil Aspects of 
International Child Abduction 
(Sch 1 to the Child Abduction 
■and Custody Act 1985) was a 
question of fact Someone must 
be physically resident in the 
country to acquire habitual 
residence here. A child who 
bad by its parents' agreement 
lived half his life with his grand- 
parents abroad could not ac- 


CASE SUMMARIES 


29 .January 1996 


quire habitual residence in 
Britain simply by one parent's 
unilateral decision to bring the 
child bade. 

Man Levy QC, Roger BickarSke 
(Walker Morris, Leeds) for foe father; 
Pamela Sown QC. .tiasdair Wilson 
(Castle Sanderson, Leeds) for the 
mother; Judith Hughes QC, Robert 
Cole (Official Solicitor) for the 
guardian ad them. 

justices 

Rv East Dothan Magistrates, ex 
p Clarke; QB1XDQ (SdrimaomlJ, 
HoDand J); 15 Dec 1995 
If one of three justices had to 
leave before the conclusion of 
a trial in the interests of nat- 
ural justice tbe question of 
what should happen should be 
dealt with in open court. Sub- 
missions should be invited as to 
the options available and both 
counsel for the Crown and de- 
fence should be able to address 
the justices. This was advisable 
even though it was clear from 
the wording of s 121 (1) of the 
Magistrates’ Courts Act 1980 
that an information could be 
tried by only two justices. 
Matthew Gowen (Onrbury, Steward 
& Eaton, Norwich) far foe applicant; 


Christopher Metcalf (CPS) as an 
interested party. 

Revenue 

Coach (Inspector ot taxes) ▼ 
Colon’s Administrators; ChD 
OUmer J); 20 Dec 1995 
Costs incurred in disp uting a 
valuation of unquoted shares 
for capital gains tax purposes 
and the costs of as appeal to 
the special commissioners were 
not allowable as deductions in 
computing a chargeable gain on 
the airaosal of the shares. De- 
ductible valuation costs within 
the Capital Gains Thx Act 1979, 
s 32(2)(b) (now Taxation of 
Chargeable Gains Act 1992, s 
38(2)^b)) extended only to the. 
initial valuation carried in or- 
der to comply with the re- 
quirement for making a return. 
Launcelot Henderson QC (Inland 
Revalue SoSatar) for foe Crown; 
WUHarn Massey (Rnynerde Wolfs for 
Brooke North & Goodwin, Leeds) for 
the taxpayer. 

Road 

R v Greenwich London Borough 
Connell, ex p WQUant; QBD 
(Macpbereon Jh 19 Dec IMS 
The words “likelihood of 


danger to the public" in s 14 of 
the Road Traffic Regulation 
Act 1984 were not apt to enable 
a local authority to close a 
road temporarily because of en- 
vironmental circumstances 
such as danger to the public 
from air pollution caused by 
traffic.^ The section only covered 
draimstances such as a spillage 
on the road making its use dan- 
gerous to the public or where 
a road across a heath was af- 
fected by. smoke from a heath 
fire. 

Graham Read (Lrigfi Day A Co) for 


Solicitor) for the cotutaL 

frade description 

R v Page; CA (Criffl Div) (Kennedy 
LJ, Judge. CtorkeJJ): 14 Dec 1995 
If a person giving informa- 
tion. under s 29(1) of the Trade 
Descriptions Act 1968, which 
was reasonably required of an 
interviewee in an interview un- 
der caution by a trading stan- 
dards officer for the purposes 
of the performance of the of- 
ficer's function under the Act, 
makes a false statement, then 

fae . 14 to be prosecuted 

under s 29(2). 


Blackford ( David Over, R eadfotffa. 
foe prosecutor. ™ *** 
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business 


TODAY 

Companies: 

Bnllougb, ihe engineering 
healing and office product 

o^pany. snoic.xpec.edu> im- 
prove on Iasi year's £ 1 7.6m Pre - 

f!di r When ** re P° r »s i*-s 
full-year figures luday. 

TIie . Sr 011 ! 5 has " already 

A^? e .u 0f p dr ° P m tradin g at 
Alai, the French ofllcc-furni- 

hire subsidiary, and ihe Ciiv is 
forecasting profits of an where 
between £ 13.5m and £lK.5m. 
The total dividend will Slav at 
o.05p a share for the vear.’ 

Eurocamp warned’ in June 
that holiday sales were sluggish 
and the City is expecting no 
fireworks from the camping 
holiday group tod.iv. However 
the group docs appear to have 
weathered the stubbornly high 
French franc with lower cross- 
Channel ferry charges boosting 
bookings for campsites in 
France. 

NaiWest Markets is Fore- 
casting full-year pre-tax prof- 
its of between £8.Sm and £9.7m 
against £8.7m last year. 
Interims: Courtyard Leisure, 


FiJtronie Comtek. Haynes Pub- 
lishing. TR Smaller Cos !n- 
veiiment Trust. 

Fmals: Rhnne-Poulenc Rorer, 
SGS-ThOmson. Si Andrews 
Trust, Treneherwood, USDC 
Invesimenl Trust. 

Annual general meetings: 
Chrysalis Croup, JOcimvort 
European. National Home 
Loans. 

EGMs: Ingham. 

Economics: 

Banking, mortgage lending fig- 
ures for December will indicate 
whether they, too. have 
dropped in line with .he recent 
fall in building society loans. In 
Japan, industrial production in 
December will be watched 
closely to see if the hoped-for 
recovery is coming through: it 
rose by 1.5 per cent in 
November. 

TOMORROW 

Companies: 

Interims: Adsccne Group, 
Birkdalc Group, Edinburgh 
Smaller Companies, Games 
Workshop, Kay's Food Group, 



Property Trust. Wyko Group. 
Finals: Lorien Group, North- 
ern Rock Building Society. 
Annual general meetings: 
Blicfc. Edinburgh New Tiger, 
Johnson & Firth Brown, Sid- 
law Group, Wolverhampton 
& Dudley Breweries. 

EGMs: CE Heaih. 
Economics: 

The Federal Open Market 
Committee starts a two-day 
meeting in Washington amid 
market speculation that the US 
Federal Reserve may decide to 
cut rales again following the 
quarter-point reduction last 
December. Retail sales will 
provide a final indicator for the 
FOMC to consider. The mar- 
ket is expecting growth of 0.6 
per cent in December. 

WEDNESDAY 

Companies: 

Interims: Anglo United, 
Beales Hunter, BucknaJI 


Group, Cavaghan & Gray, Eu- 
rodis Electron, Hi dong Estate. 
Illingworth Morris, Kav’s Food 
Group. Peel Holdings. Zellers. 
Finals: Allied Textile Compa- 
nies. Fyffes, Harry Ramsden’s. 
Porvair. 

Annual general meetings: 
Data General, Hanson, M&G 
Group. 

EGMs: Boustead, Ellis & 
Evcrard. 

Economics: 

The Bank of England sells a 
further £3bn worth of gilts, this 
lime for five-year debt 
The minutes of the meeting 
between Kenneth Clarke and 
Eddie George on 13 Decem- 
ber, when base rate was cut by 
a quarter point, will provide a 
due to whether the Governor 
is likely to have backed the sur- 
prise follow-up reduction in 
January. The Council of 
Mortgage Lenders will publish 
figures for mortgage repos- 
sessions in the second half of 
1995. 


In France, the unemployment 
rate is expected to nudge up to 
11.6 per cent in November 
following renewed signs of 
economic weakness. 

THURSDAY 

Companies: 

Misys, the information sys- 
tems group, is expected to pro- 
duce a sharply improved 
performance at the half-wav 
stage with interim pre-tax prof- 
its more than doubled at 
£22.6m, according to Nat West 
Markets. 

The banking division has 
embarked on new strategy that 
is expected enhance the de- 
velopment of the core products. 
The insurance division will 
benefit from last year's acqui- 
sition of Penta, which will 
strengthen Mysis’ position in 
the personal lines intermediary 
software market, now above 50 
per cent * 


In the information systems 
division a poor performance 
from Quasar will be compen- 
sated by a strong performance 
from core products. 

Interims: Peter Black Holdings. 
TR City of London, Wholesale 
Fittings. 

Finals: Gartmore British 
Income & Growth, Hotspur 
Investments. 

Annual general meetings: 


[Purchasing managers 1 inde*(PMI)| 


seaaaaay adjusted PM+ 


. t . - i - - a- 

*1991 92 93 94 95 


Care UK. 

EGMs: Ashbourne. 

Economics: 

The global trade balance for 
November will come under 
the spotlight to see how hard 
the European slowdown is hit- 
ting UK exporters. The big fall 
in imports which propelled the 
French trade balance to a 
record surplus in November 
suggests that UK exporters 
have been having a bard time. 
The overall trade gap is ex- 
pected to decline to £900m 
from £1.7bn in October. 

Final and full monetary sta- 
tistics for December wfll be 
watched for the behaviour of 
consumer credit, which has 
recently been growing at a 
brisk pace of 13 per cent. 

The purchasing managers' 
report is expected to show 
manufacturing at a standstill - 
equivalent to an index rea din g 
of 50. In the US, a similar re- 
port is forecast to show the 
manufacturing sector remain- 
ing in recession. The German 
Bundesbank Council meets 
but no change is expected in the 
discount rate. 


FRIDAY 

Companies: 

Interims: None scheduled. 
Finals: Malvern UK Index, 
Mithras lnv Trust, Motor 
World Group. 

Annual general meetings: 
Compass Group. Hozelock 
Group, Macdonald Martin 
Distilleries, Rossmont, Sec- 
ond Consolidated Trust, Vhux 
Group, Willoughby's Consoli- 
dated. 

EGMs: Brackenbridge. 
Economics: 

The Halif ax index for January 
will be watched closely to see 
if there is a sixth successive 
monthly increase in house 
prices. UK official reserves for 
January are expected to re main 
flat 

In the U£, the market is ex- 
pecting non-farm payrolls to 
grow fry 125.000 following the 
rise of 150,000 in December. 
The unemployment rate is 
forecast to rise from 5.6 to 5.7 
per cent. 

Economics data: 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
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Battle looms over Lloyds Chemists 


nic acorn 

Unichem, the pharmaceuticals 
retailer and wholesaler hoping 
to snap up Lloyds Chemists for 
£54Sm, faces the prospect of a 
full-scale takeover battle to- 
day with a potential counter-bid 
from Gehe. its German rival. 

Gehe is believed to be study- 
ing closely (he possibility of 
making an offer for Lloyds 
Chemists, although sources in- 
sisted that do ratal decision 
bad yet been taken. The Ger- 
man company has until Febru- 
ary 14, when the acceptances 
from Lloyds become uncondi- 
tional. to make its bid. 


Analysts said yesterday that 
they believed an offer from 
Gehe was likely, if only to force 
Unichem to pay more than it 
was originally prepared to for 
Lloyds Chemists. 

Unichem would still be in a 
position toraise the stakes fur- 
ther, but would have to gp sig- 
nificantly above the 414p a 
share Lloyds was valued at 
when the original bid was made. 
Lloyds shares rose to 420p on 
Friday as speculation about a ri- 
val Gehe bid mounted. 

A Unichem spokesman said 
the company was not prepared 
to comment on the possibility 
of a Gehe counter-bid. 


Pipeline dispute 
for British Gas 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

British Gas faces a fresh row 
over charges levied on other 
companies that need to use its 
pipes. At least seven companies, 
including Amerada Hess and 
Total Gas, are understood to 
have warned the company that 
they will use powers under the 
Gas Act to have planned in- 
creases in charges overturned by 
the watchdog. Ofgas. 

Under the Gas Act, compa- 
nies using the pipes have the 
right to ask Care Spoltiswoode, 
director general of Ofgas. to 
block price changes and impose 
new - and. they hope, lower - 
ones on British Gas. 

Lise of this power, never 
called on before by the indus- 
try'. would be the latest in a se- 
ries of blows suffered by the 
company and would come only 
weeks before the domestic mar- 
ket is due to be opened to cora- 

E eiiiioti in the South-west. 
Livals to British Gas, which in- 
clude offshore companies and 
electricity firms, fear that high 
pipeline charges would squeeze 
their margins enough to make 
it harder to compete in the new- 
ly opening marketplace. Some 
of the new entrants are planning 
to undercut British Gass do- 
mestic prices by up to 15 per 
cent. 

The debacle over pipeline 
charges began Iasi year when 
British Gas outraged its rivals 
with proposals to increase its 
charges for use of its pipelines 
by up to 10 per cent in some 
cases and was persuaded by Of- 
gas to think again. But the re- 
vised prices - due to come into 
effect on 1 March, arc still 
much higher than Lhe industry 
believes is justified or is pre- 
pared to accept. 

A spokesman for British 
Gas's pipeline arm, TransCo. 
said the company was aware of 


the impending battle but was 
not intending to change its 
stance. 

“We have sent out revised 
prices and we are sticking to 
those. It is a less high increase 
than originally proposed and it 
will come into effect as planned 
on 1 March.” he said. 

Ofgas declined to comment 
on the situation but said it was 
aware of the discontent. Ms 
Spottiswoode cannot intervene 
until directly asked to do so and 
the Gas Act requires those 
complaining to give British Gas 
about four weeks' notice before 
they attack. The first calls for ac- 
tion are expected to come with- 
in days. 

Under its price control for- 
mula, IransCo is supposed to 
keep increases in charges to in- 
flation minus five percentage 
points. But the plans for 1 
March would see prices for 
some shippers rise by several 
points above inflation because 
of technical loopholes in the way 
the formula works. 

The row has angered 
IransCo, which accounts for the 
bulk of British Gas’s multi-bil- 
lion-pound assets. When Ofgas 
first intervened last year, Har- 
ry Moulson. TransCo’s manag- 
ing director, complained that his 
company had been in negotia- 
tion with the regulator for four 
months and felt that the 
planned increases were in line 
with regulations governing the 
industry. 

In a’ letter to Ms Spottis- 
woodc in October, Mr Moulson 
said: “I must point out that 
TransCo has been completely 
open with Ofgas about the ef- 
fects of the new prices on the 
different markets, and I find it 
impossible to believe that Of- 
gas did not already have suffi- 
cient information to make a 
judgement on whether or not 
the prices were in accordance 
with the authorisation.” 


Surveyors predict 
property revival 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Commercial property values 
will start rising again this year 
after a year of underperfor- 
munee against other asset class- 
es and continued divestment by 
investing institutions, according 
to an industry survey out today. 
The findings by the Royal In- 
stitution of Chartered Surveyors 
chime with other reports this 
week pointing to increasing 
overseas interest in UK. prop- 
erly. increasing tenant demand 
and rising rents. 

Graham Chase. R1CS prop- 
erty spokesman, said: “During 
lax cuts and falling inter- 
est rates will improve consumer 
confidence, bene fit ting the 
property sector and the econ- 
omy as a whole. We forecast that 
commercial property’ values will 
rise by 6 per cent this year.” 

He added, however, "that ten- 
ants remained in the driving 
seat, with landlords still forced 
to offer incentives such as rent 


free periods and short leases at 
low rents for all but the very best 
property. 

According to properly 
adviser DTZ Debenhara 
Thorpe. property values will also 
be driven In’ overseas interest 
which remains strong, despite 
a disappointing return last year 
of 5.3 per cent from property 
compared with 24 per cent 
from UK equities and 34 per 
cent from US shares. 

Thanks to the purchase of 
Canary Wharf. US buyers 
emerged as the largest source 
of foreign investment last year, 
taking over from the Germans. 

They have been attracted by 
the high yields available on 
property compared to fixed in- 
terest investments .such as gills. 
.As interest rates fall, property 
values are expected to rise 
throughout 1996. Shortage of 
new building is pushing rents 
higher in favoured locations 
such as central London, which 
in turn is attracting overseas par- 
ticipation in development. 


“We have been speaking for 
a long time with Lloyds and 
have offered a fair price which 
has been accepted," he said. 
“We shall just have to see 
whether Gehe come in." 

However, one analyst who 
has been closely observing the 
negotiations between Lloyds 
and Unichem said yesterday: 
"My feeling is that Gehe may 
make an offer. They do not want 
Lloyds to go cheaply. But if they 
do, they will be trumped by 
Unichem in the end. 

“Unichem can afford to go 
higher without any dilution in 
earnings and it is possible that 
theywifl be forced to. Lloyds has 


been misunderstood by the 
stock market for some time and 
is now a sound company with a 
good management team in 
place." 

Speculation over a possible 
Gehe bid follows the an- 
nouncement less than two 
weeks ago that Uayds Chemists 
had agreed to a Unichem offer 
for the company, which would 
create the UK’s largest retail 
chain, with more than 1300 
outlets. Unichem has promised 
cost savings of £20m a year from 
its merger, equal to a third of 
Uoyds profits in the 12 months 
to June last year. 

Unichem is strong in phar- 


maceutical wholesaling and dis- 
tribution. while Lloyds brings 
924 stores, Holland & Barrett, 
its health food chain, and a vet- 
erinary wholesaler. 

The company said the cre- 
ation of an integrated retailing 
and wholesale operation would 
give it added clout, trebling its 
retail market share from 3-5per 
cent to 11 percent, and raising 
its stake m the wholesaling 
market from a current figure of 
32 per cent. 

Trading under the Moss 
Oiemists name, Unichem said 
the takeover would also allow 
it to enter the own-brand mar- 
ket, rivalling Boots the 


Chemists, which wonld have 100 
fewer branches than itself 

The deal was also expected to 
net more than £40m for Allen 
Lloyd, the Lloyds chairman, 
and his family, who hold a 73 
per cent stake in the company 
be helped to found with his 
brother Peter almost 20 years 

ago. AUen Lloyd, who has a two- 

year £510,000 contract with 
Lloyds, had committed his own 
holding to the deaL He is ex- 
pected to resign if the Unichem 
takeover goes through. Peter 
Lloyd stood down from the 
company last year. 

Gehe, one of Europe’s 
largest drug distributors, has 


about 30 per cent of the mar- 
ket in Britain following its 
£400m acquisition last year of 
AAH, the distributor. The com- 
pany was said yesterday to be in- 
terested in - adding to its 
300-strong Hills Pbarmaq' 
chain. However, it may find dif- 
ficulties in raising the funds it 
would need after its £400m 
outlay on AAR 
Lloyds has only recently start- 
ed to rehabilitate itself after sev- 
eral years, when it faced 
criticism in the City for its ag- 
gressive use of acquisition pro- 
visions, lack of. financial 
information and shortage of in- 
dependent vokes on the board. 


Virgin ‘close to rail link victory’ 


NIC CICUTTI and 
MARY FAGAN 

Virgin, the airline-to-vodka em- 
pire headed by Richard Bran- 
son, is believed to be dose to 
clinching the £3bn deal with the 
Government to build the Chan- 
nel Tunnel rafl link. 

A consortium that indudes 
Virgin has been holding detailed 
talks with senior Department of 
Transport officials over the pro- 
ject to build the 68-mile link be- 
tween London and the Kent 
coast. An announcement is ex- 
pected next month. 

The rival bidder Eurorail, 
backed by the construction 
groups Trafalgar House and 
BICC, was said yesterday to 
have fallen by the wayside af- 
ter doubts were cast about its ex- 
perience. But sources close to 
Eurorail said the partners re- 
mained optimistic. 

If the deal goes to Virgin’s 
consortium, London & Conti- 
nental Railways, it will go some 
way to overcoming disappoint- 
ments at Virgin after losing 
bids both to run the National 
Lottery and the new Channel 5 
television service. The L&CR 
consortium includes National 
Express, the bus company. 
Bechtel, the American con- 
struction group, and SBC War- 
burg, the merchant bank. 

In a separate move. Virgin 
has also embarked on an am- 
bitious expansion of its book 
publishing busness, emerging as 
a final bidder in the £100m auc- 
tion of Reed Consumer Books 
from Reed Elsevier. 

The acquisition would give 


stable of authors including 
William Boyd and Roddy 
Doyle, and to well-loved names 
such as Winnie the Pooh and 
Thomas the Tank Engine. 

It is believed that a rail link 
deal might include granting 
L&CR a 999-year contract to 
run the trains. Financing the rail 
link would come from a public 
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On the line: Success in the rail bid and with the Reed auction would be a strong boost for Richard Branson’s Virgin 

flotation of L&CR, in which est in running the Gatwick Ex- that it is out of the running. Se- £15m. Virgin is thought to have 
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cent stake, next year. Building 
the new line from its new ter- 
minus at Kings Cross to the 
coast would be completed with- 
in about six years. 

Meanwhile, Virgin and Na- 
tional Express would take over 
the tunning of the Eurostar rail 
service to the Continent. Virgin 
has already declared an inter- 


Lhere is fierce competition for 
the route, with British Airways 
rumoured to be interested. 

Sources claim that Euro rail's 
bid. the rival to_ L&CR, is be- 
ing vetoed by ministers who do 
not believe it could lift flagging 
sales of Eurostar tickets. 

However, it is understood 
that Euro rail is disputing claims 


holding discussions at the De- 
partment of Transport on 
Friday. 

Virgin’s planned publishing 
acquisition would add names 
such as Harolyn, Heinemanu, 
Methuen and Seeker & War- 
burg to its book operation, 
which made a profit last year of 
about £13m on a turnover of 


of venture-capital backed rivals. 

The bid falls far short of the 
£25 Dm price tag some City an- 
alysts originally thought Reed 
Consumer Books might com- 
mand before a fall in profits and 
the recent demise of the Net 
Book Agreement Virgin de- 
clined to comment on the pro- 
posed takeover. 


Pension 

advisers 

cleared 

byPIA 

Nic ci cum 

A City watchdog’s inquiry is 
poised to dear insurance com- 
panies and independent finan- 
cial advisers of allegations that 
they have been engaged in the 
systematic mis-seflmg of top-up 
pensions to their clients. 

The personal investment 
authority will say there is no se- 
rious evidence that its members 
wrongly advised people to set up 
free-standing voluntary contri- 
bution schemes in place of 
company ones. 

The regulator is, however, ex- 
pected to repeal guidance giv- 
en to insurers and IFAs as to 
when it is appropriate to sell 
such policies to their clients. 

Its findings are aimed at 
damping down fears that the 
nris-selllng of top-up pensions 
was likely to lead to a repeat of 
the personal pension scandaL 
In that instance, insurers face 
a compensation bill worth bil- 
lions of pounds after a report 
in October 1994 said that up to 
13 million people were wrongly 
advised to transfer out of their 
company pension schemes. 

A separate PIA investiga- 
tion began last year after reports 
that people in company pension 
schemes were being advised to 
top them up or face a lower 
income at retirement. 

Many employees in company 
schemes may not have paid 
enough into them to guarantee 
a frill pension. Employers often 
have arrangements enabling 
their staff to pay additional 
voluntary contributions to boost 
retirement benefits. 

Company top-up schemes 
are usually cheaper because 
most or all of the management 
charges are met by employers. 
In contrast, anyone with a pri- 
vate penson arrangement could 
end up paying hundreds, or even 
thousands of pounds in charges 
by the time they retire. 

Suggestions last year that ad- 
risers were promoting expensive 
free-standing schemes in place 


condemnation from the Trades 
Union Congress. 

However, despite suggestions 
that hundreds of thousands of 
free-standing voluntary contri- 
bution schemes had been in- 
appropriately sold, it is 
understood the PIA was unable 
to find more than a few cases 
where this was the case. 

It is believed that the TUC 
was unable to produce evi- 
dence to back its claims. Garry 
Heath, chief executive of the 
IFA Association, the advisers’ 
trade body, said: ‘This confirms 
what we thought. Our members 
acted in the best interest of their 
clients.” 


US rate hopes rise as 
economy weakens 


PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

The key policymaking commit- 
tee of the US Federal Reserve 
meets tomorrow with hopes 
riding high that it will cut in- 
terest rates by a further quar- 
ter point to 5*25 per cent. 

Mark Cliffc. international 
economist at HBSC Markets 
said the odds favour such a cut: 
‘‘They showed in December 
that they were ready to cut rates 
despite the ongoing wrangling 
over the budget, and the evi- 
dence since then is that the 
economy continues to weaken.” 

With yields on three month 
Treasuries at just over 5.10 per 
cent last Friday, the market is 
pricing in a further reduction in 
the Federal funds rate at which 
banks lend to each other 
overnight. Yields throe years out 
are well below 5.25 per cent. 

The extent to which the mar- 
ket expects a further cut can be 
gauged from the drop in yields 
cm most US Treasuries since the 


Fed reduced the target fed 
funds rate last December. This 
has been particularly marked at 
the short end of the yield curve. 

The markets’ confidence that 
US Fed wQl cut rales again 
comes from accumulating evi- 
dence that the economy is 
weakening and that inflation 
remains under controL 

Employment growth was 
slightly stronger than antici- 
pated, with non-farm payrolls 
rising in December. However, 
hours worked fell and the Jan- 
uary Employment Report is 
expected to see growth of only 
125,000 jobs . The unemploy- 
ment rate is forecast to rise from 
5.6 to 5.7 per cenL 

A particular area of weakness 
is manufacturing. The inventory 
overhang is putting manufac- 
turers under intense pressure to 
satisfy demand from stocks. 

Meanwhile the Fed’s recent 
Beige Book was notable for the 
absence of inflationary pres- 
sures. Consumer price inflation 
rose 2.6 percent in November. 


Return of consumer confidence forecast 

Sales of food, drink and tobacco are expected to rise sharply over 
the next few months as consumer confidence reappears m the 
UK economy, according to forecasts by the Chartered Institute 
of Marketing. The survey of UK's sales and marketing experts’ 
views, showed the service sector is expected to strengthen, while 
manufacturing, including machinery and equipment is weakening. 

KKR interest in Meridien hotel chain 

Kohlberg Kravis Roberts, the US arbitrageur, is understood to 
be among several potential buyers lining up for the Meridien and 
Exclusive hotels chains being sold by Granada following its suc- 
cessful £3.9bn bid for the Forte grou p. O ther interested buyers 
are said to include Hilton, Marriott, FIT Sheraton and Accor. 

Smaller companies at a standstill 

Orders from small and medium firms have been at a virtual stand- 
still in the past four months, according to a survey carried out by 
the Confederation of British Industry and chartered accountants 
Pannell Kerr Forster. It showed that output for small and medi- 
um enterprises grew at the slowest rate since October 1993. In- 
vestment intentions in plant and machinery are at their lowest 
since January 1993. Although demand is expected to grow in com- 
ing months, business optimism fell for the second consecutive time. 

Equitas may receive £500m boost 

Warren Buffett, the US investor, is believed to be considering 
injecting £5 00m in Equitas, the Lloyds rescue vehicle which re- 
cently announced it needs a further £1.9bn to meet the run-off 
of asbestosis and pollution liabilities. 
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business 


GAVYN DAVIES 


‘The Maastricht 
convergence criteria 
are automatically met 
if the Council of 
Ministers, voting by a 
qualified majority, 
deem that they are 
met. It is not a matter 
of examining figures 
on pieces of paper - 
it is the Council's vote 
that matters’ 


Reports of EMU’s still-birth are exaggerated 


L asi week, this column discussed the 
intensely unpleasant political situation 
that would be created for the UK if Euro- 
pean monetary union went ahead on sched- 
ule in 3999. while we opted to remain 
outside. 

Although this would probablv he the eco- 
nomically sensible thing to do. at least for a 
time, it would disenfranchise us on most fu- 
ture policy developments inside the European 
Union, and carry great political costs. How 
much better for Whitehall if the impossible 
dilemma of whether to join should amply dis- 
appear — if the .whole monetary union pro- 
ject should shrivel up and die. 

The British government's desire for this 
to happen is reaching fever pitch. They know 
that the present decline in European growth 
may offer the last and best chance of scup- 
pering the project. So they have decided to 
nib salt into what is, thus far, not a fatal EM U 
wound by suggesting that an official post- 
ponement will be announced in the next Tew 
months. A Machiavellian interpretation, 
doubtless far too uncharitable, would be that 
the UK is uying to stir up trouble in the 
financial markets in the hope that this will 
force ihc French to abandon the 1999 start 
date. 

So far, there is no indication from cither 
the French or German governments (which 
are the only ones that matter) that any change 
in the Maastricht timetable is imminent. Bui 
there are at least three possible ways in which 
this could conceivably happen this year The 
first would be a financial crisis, leading to a 
final abandonment of \hcfmnc fort policy in 
Paris: the second a loss of political will in Ger- 
many; and the third an eventual acceptance 
by all concerned that the Maastricht con- 
vergence criteria will not be hit by 1997. 

The first of these possibilities - a finan- 
cial market attack on pane fort - certainly can- 


not be ruled out. After all, this is what finally 
blew up the exchange rate mechanism in 
1 992/93. But the present policy regime is not 
as vulnerable to speculative attack as was the 
old ERM. The central banks are not uying 
to defend a fixed exchange rate in a narrow 
band, so they can choose to give ground to 
the speculators for short periods. 

In addition, the core problem four years 
ago was that the Bundesbank wanted to 
tighten German monetary policy, while 
everyone else needed to ease policy. Thai is 
not the case now - the German economy is 
at least as weak as the rest of Europe, if not 
more so, and the Bundesbank is reducing 
interest rates in an aggressive fashion. 

The fact that the Germans see it as being 
in their own vital interest to protect the franc 
means that the situation is objectively very 
different from that in 1992. Of course, the 
French nerve might still crack - the next few 
months could be very bleak as unemployment 
rises again - but this lime there is genuine 
light at the end of the tunnel. The recent drop 
in interest rates will be having powerful 
expansionary effects by the end of the year, 
and the mood could then change quite 
dramatically. 

What about Germany? Any British offi- 
cial who believes that Chancellor Kohl is 
spontaneously going to ditch the second great 
objective of his political life - German re- 
unification being the first - is suffering from 
delusions. As long as he is around, the Ger- 
man commitment to EMU will be too. 
There is always the possibility that the Free 
Democrats will leave the governing coalition, 
or splinter, thus letting in the Social De- 
mocrats, but it would be unwise to bet on it. 

This leaves the third possibility - that it be- 
comes apparent in the course of this year that 
cither France or Germany will be unable to 
meet the Maastricht convergence criteria by 


1997. A renewed recession in Europe would 
certainly leave both countries struggling to 
hit the required budget deficit (3 percent of 
GDP) and debt ratio (60 percent of GDP) 
next year. 

The table shows the latest Goldman Sachs 
forecasts for the government finances in Ger- 
many and France in the next two years. The 
main forecast is based on GDP growth of 
around 1.5 per cent in both countries this year, 
followed by a renewed acceleration to well 
over 2 per cent in 1997. Even on this as- 
sumption. which many would think is loo op- 
timistic. there could be some serious 
problems for the 1999 start date, since both 
countries would probably miss the 3 per cent 
deficit target, and Germany would miss Lhe 
debt target as well. 

However, the real problem would come 
in the more pessimistic case for GDP 
growth, which shaves 1 per cent off the lev- 
el of GDP both this year and next. If this oc- 
curs. and if no offsetting budgetary measures 


arc taken, the budget deficits in both coun- 
tries next year would be dose to 4 per cent 
of GDP. which misses the Maastricht limit 
by a wide margin. 

' Or does it? The convergence criteria in lhe 
Maastricht Treaty are in fact automatically 
met if the Council of Ministers, voting by a 
qualified majority, deem that they are met. 
It is not a matter of examining figures on 
pieces of paper - it is the Council's vote that 
matters. 

In reaching its decision, the Council must 
take lhe advice of both the Co mmiss ion and 
the European Monetary Institute, which in 
turn are expected to consider whether gov- 
ernment finances are “sustainable” and 
whether defidts are “excessive” or subject to 
“gross errors". 

In deciding this, the Commission and the 
EMI are asked by Lhe treaty, albeit in rather 
vague language, to look at the 3 per cent and 
60 per cent figures discussed above. But even 
here there are plenty of loopholes. The debt 
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ratio is permitted to exceed 60 per cent “un- 
less that ratio is sufficiently diminishing and 
approaching the reference value at a satis- 
factory pace". And the budget deficit can ex- 
ceed 3 per cent “unless the excess is only 
exceptional and temporary, and the ratio re- 
mains close to the 3 percent limit". 

The point is that all this leaves an awful 
lot of room for debate, both inside the Com- 
mission and EMI, and within the Council 

itsel£ , 

It may even leave enough room for an un- 
holy alliance of the opt-outs and the left-ouls 
to block monetary union by claiming in the 
Council that France and Germany have not 
achieved convergence, even if both countries 
are determined to press ahead. 

A key figure in this debate will be 
Alexandre Lamfalussy, the President of the 
EML He has recently said that the advice of 
his institution will be based on a “professional, 
not a political, interpretation” of the treaty. 
This has been taken to mean that only a small 
deviation from the 3 per cent budget limit 
will be permitted, and certainly the Bun- 
desbank President (who sits on the board of 
the EMI, and will separately publish bis own 
views) would be expected to take this 
position. 

But you never know. We have seen sev- 
eral times lately that economies can turn on 
a sixpence. If Europe grows rapidly next year, 
with budget deficits starting to tumble, the 
1999 start date could come tack on the agen- 
da - or at least the EU could decide to de- 
lay by only a year or two, still under the 
Maastricht framework. Given these genuine 
uncertainties, it seems unnecessary for 
France and Germany to take the crucial de- 
cisions any time soon. 

So, however many fingers are fervently be- 
ing crossed in Whitehall, this EMU may not 
vet be a clinically dead duck. 


The high-flyer with 
an ear to the ground 


Eveiyone has to have a Big Idea 
these days. At British Airways, 
Bob Ayfing’s is individual re- 
sponsibility. Out go the inter- 
minable meetings. the 
hierarchy, the buck-passing. In 
comes initiative, creativity and 
trust Mr Ayling's mission as 
BA’s new chief executive is to 
cut out layers of management 
and devolve responsibility. 

The number of senior exec- 
utives reporting to his prede- 
cessor, Sir Colin Marshall, was 
25. In his re-shuffle announced 
this month, Mr Ayling settled 
for 11. “You cannot effectively 
create a team out of 25 man- 
agers,” Mr Ayling said. “Some 
people say you only need six or 
eight to have an effective team.” 

Staff complained to him that 
layers of management smoth- 
ered good ideas and stopped 
things getting done, so there is 
going to be a change of style at 
BA, he said. “That style is go- 
ing to be a less hierarchical one. 
We must put much more au- 
thority into the hands of peo- 
ple on the front line." 

Mr Ayling, 48, says all this in 
a dry. rather laid-back way 
which belies the enthusiasm of 
his message. But there is no 
doubt it comes from the heart. 
He stepped up from his 
£508,000 managing director’s 
job this month. His appointment 
was not only widely expected 
but widely welcomed by staff, 
who viewed Sir Colin, and Lord 
King before him, as somewhat 
aloof. “My style is a fairly in- 
formal one,” Mr Ayling said, 
adding that he never found his 
two predecessors remote in any 
way. Certainly, he said, they 
were excellent mentors, espe- 
cially for a man who has no for- 
mal management training. 

Low morale was highlighted 
in a recent BA staff report 
There was criticism that line 
managers were ineffective, and 


In the search for the Big Idea, BA’s new chief 
has chosen a simple one - communication 


that there was a lack of com- 
munication. “I recognise both 
these as being problems in 
some areas, and I am deter- 
mined to do something about iL 
Already we have started a really 
radical change in the way we 
communicate as a company.” 

Next month be conducts a 
week-long presentation to 5,000 
staff, representing 10 per cent 
of BA’s workforce. Twice-daily 
broadcasts will be beamed to 
employees around the world. 
“This is going to reveal in a very 
open way all the issues that face 
us as an organisation. There is 
no point in keeping these secret. 
They have to be exposed to 
eveiyone in the company, so 
that when they are asked to take 
part in change, they know why 


its S400m investment after in- 
dustrial unrest, air crashes and 
fierce competition turned the 
24.6 per cent stake into a mill- 
stone. Although USAir is slow- 
ly being turned around, Mr 
Ayling acknowledges that the 
high cost base is still a problem. 

BA last week put further in- 
vestment in the US operator on 
hold, but analysts say BA will 
have to expand its presence in 
America. The US aviation in- 
dustry is poised for consolida- 
tion, and rumours that a BA 
deal with American Airlines is 
just around the corner refuse to 
die. Mr Ayling admits that all 
the operators are talking to 
each other, but warns that any 
big alliance will spark a whole 
series of deals. “Whoever 
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Robert Ayling 


these things are happening.” 

This month's management re- 
shuffle also hinted at likely 
changes in corporate strategy. 
There was a new position of di- 
rector of acquisitions and in- 
vestments, and someone to 
develop BAs “interests with 
USAir", the American part- 
ner. Mr Ayling denies that 
these moves are to kick new life 
into BAs stalled global alliance 
strategy. “What I have got to do 
is pick up the legacy of our var- 
ious investments and take them 
on to the next stage. I will very 
much be concentrating on that. 
We have espoused tins strate- 
gy and we have now got to carry 
it forward." 

His biggest headache is 
USAir, where BA wrote off half 


breaks the mould will put in play 
a chain reaction over which they 
have no control. It's a bit like 
five-sided chess. It would be a 
brave person who forecast how 
it is going to end.” He said BA's 
immediate needs were satisfied 
with its USAir investment, but 
went on: “Our arrangement 
with USAir is not exclusive. If 
we felt it was right to do some- 
thing else, we would," 

The European aviation in- 
dustry also faces a shake-up as 
Lhe continuing use of state aid 
to prop up Toss-makers be- 
comes an economic unreality. 
Mr Ayling said: “The taxpayers 
of Europe dearly will not go on 
tolerating a situation where 
they personally subsidise the ex- 
istence of airlines.” 


UK governments do not es- 
cape criticism either, and Mr 
Ayling repeated threats to cre- 
ate another “bub" on the Con- 
tinent if Heathrow's Terminal 5 
expansion is rejected. “Those 
wno have been responsible for 
airport development in this 
country have not sufficiently un- 
derstood the economics of a ma- 
jor airline and the economic 
trade-offs. Other governments 
rightly view airports as a huge 
source of wealth creation.” 

Mr Ayling still finds it “quite 
surprising” to be heading one 
of the UK’s most celebrated 
companies. He did not have the 
best start for a life in the fast 
track, having been withdrawn 
from public school because of 
his parents' financial problems, 
and having missed out on uni- 
versity. This may have been a 
help rather than hindrance. “It 
makes you self-reliant much 
younger, and you always fed 
you have to achieve something. 
Also, you start on this ladder of 
experience much sooner.” 

He always wanted to be 
lawyer, and at 24 he became the 
youngest partner in El borne 
Mitchell, aviation insurance so- 
licitors. Five years later he 
moved to the Department of 
Trade and Industry, and later 
worked as a legal adviser to Nor- 
man Tfebbrt on the bfil paving 
the way for BA's privatisation. 
He was noticed at BA, which he 
joined as legal director. 

It has been a rapid rise, and 
inevitably social pleasures took 
a back seaL He still manages to 
escape to the Welsh hills to go 
walking. Regular trips to watch 
his beloved Chelsea are, how- 
ever, a thing of the past. 

Russell Hotten 


A company worth being seen with 


Ls dreams go this one was 
re tty predictable - an all-en- 
ompassing Chinese house, like 
tie British-controlled Swires 
r Jar dines conglomerates. The 
Irits are, after all, on the way 
ul and the Chinese on the way 
i, so it seemed only natural that 
te new order be reflected in a 
tun esc* company enjoying the 
re -e min ence once accorded to 
ie so-called hongs which used. 
» do min ate the colony. 

The dream was supposed to 
scome reality with the estab- 
shment of a listed company 
died Citic Pacific, a subsidiaiy 
f the Chinese state-owned 
Hina International Trust and 
[vestment Corporation, es- 
blished by Rong Yiren, who 
now (me of China’s vice-pres- 
ents. His son, the golf- and 
use-loving Larry Yung, was 
spatebed to run the show and 
queue of Hong Kong bust- 
ssmea lined up to do business. 
First in the queue was Li Ka- 
ling, reputedly the richest 
an in Hong Kong, who linked 
5 Cheung Kong group with the 
w entity. Other heavyweights, 
ch. as the sugar, media and 
operty tycoon Robert Kuok, 
lea in. Citic Pacific was off to 

flying start. Even the big 
itish conglomerates beat a 
ith to Citic Pacific's door. 

A regional magazine coloni- 
st expressed the opinion that 


in the “not too distant future” 
Citic Pacific would supplant 
Swire Pacific, Jardine Matheson 
and Li Ka-shing’s own Hutchi- 
son Whampoa as “the bong to 
watch”. 

That was four years ago, but 
things have not quite worked 
out like that. Citic Pacific spent 
its formative years baying stakes 
in ah manner of companies but 
without a dear strategy nor, it 

seemed, a 

notion of be- 
ing much 
more than a 
warehouse 

for holding 

stakes in 

some of the colony’s largest 
companies. The one company 
Citic Pacific bought and man- 
aged itself, Dafa Chong Hong, 
a trading company, has started 
to bleed red ink all over the bal- 
ance sheet. 

However Citic Pacific's 
record neither stopped the rise 
of its share price nor thwarted 
its impressive ability to raise 
funds m the market No sooner 
was it listed than it came back 
to the marketwith a placement 
raising the HK£L2bn (£188m) 
it needed to buy Hang Chong, 
the company controlling Dan 
Chong Hong. 

In 1 993 Gtic Pacific was back 
again with a HK57.17bn place- 
ment, to allow it to buy a clutch 


VIEW FROM 
HONG KONG 


of companies from its parent 
and a 12 per cent stake in Ca- 
ble and Wireless’s Hongkong 
Thlecom. It also bought a 12.5 
per cent in Swire’s Cathay Pa- 
cific Airways, again obligingly fi- 
nanced by the market. 

Companies are keen to have 
CStic Pacific as a shareholder be- 
cause they believe it provides 
political insurance. They like to 
have the Chinese controlled 

company as 

a joint-ven- 
ture partner 
because 
they see this 
as a good 
way of se- 
curing tenders and attracting 
funds for developments. 

So CStic Pacific is in the hap- 
py position of turning away at- 
tractive investment possibilities. 
It is involved in banking, cred- 
it cards, telecommunications, 
trading, property development, 
infrastructure projects and a 
host of other projects. 

As the company has grown 
Larry Yung has become a very 
rich man indeed. Last May he 
sold share options for a total of 
HKS19S.Sm ( £17m) to Citic 
Hong Kong (Holdings), the 
privately held company which 
controls Citic Pacific. 

Shareholders in Hong Kong 
are not lazed by directors cash- 
ing out of their companies and 


Citic Pacific is now trading on 
a p/e ratio of over 20 times, 
roughly twice the market aver- 
age, meaning that investors be- 
lieve the capital growth of then- 
shareholding will far outstrip its 
immediate earnings potential. 

However some doubts are be- 
ginning to surface. The com- 
pany seems to recognise that it 
needs to assume a more proac- 
tive role in managing its assets. 

This may be why it recently 
embarked on another cash- 
raising spree, building up a 
battle chest for acquiring new 
projects. Last October it raised 
HKS2.4 bn from a syndicated 
loan, taking the opportunity to 
deny that there would be a fur- 
ther placement. Denials of this 
nature are commonplace in 
Hong Kong so a placement 
three months later, which added 
HK$3.24bn to the coffers, came 
as no surprise. 

Meanwhile Citic Pacific be- 
gan judiciously selling assets.re- 
ducing its holdings in Hongkong 
Telecom, Cathay and the de- 
velopment of the former British 
military headquarters, which 
occupies a prime property site. 
The sum total of all this effort 
was almost HK£10.5bn in cash. 

Meanwhile, the jury is still out 
on what G'tic Pacific really in- 
tends to do to establish itself as 
the first among hongs. 

Stephen Vines 



Laid back: Robert Ayling is bringing a new style to BA 
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STOP PRESS! Free Tub Ram worth £25S while stocks last! 
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13% TAX FREE! 

GUARANTEED 
STATE OF 
FLORIDA USA 
TEL: 001941 484 3951 
FAX: 001941 485 01691 


Imagine all the features and functionality 
only previously available in an A4 
format in a slimmer, smaller. lighter 
and more stylish design and you need 
imagine no longer. The T3400CT has arrived - 
one of the first ultra-notebook computers wfth 
aH the functionality of its A4 sire partner. A 
powerful 486 processor, full function keyboard, 
high resolution TFT colour screen, integrated 
Mouse Point, PCMCIA expansion capabilities 
and a 3-year warranty, make this the 
Ideal super-notebook. 

Why not test drive this exclusive, 
amongst the latest range of Toshiba 
notebooks at Guhxonics, Toshiba's premier 
European authorised dealer. 
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NOTICE 
TO READERS | 
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precautions with nil 
advertisement*, readers are 
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Technical Sales 
Technical Supper; 
Full Warranty 


PROCESSOR 

486SX/33Mhx with 250MB Hard ifirid 
MEMOST 

4MB Ram expandable up to 20MB! 
SCREEN 

7ST High naohJttonTFT Colouri 
DIMENSIONS ft WEIGHT 

W25.I x D20.I x Htticm and only 2kg! 

coNNEcrrivmr 

Type II PCMCIA Skx (ReL 10)! 

POWER SUPPLY 

AC Adaptor & AS hour b ina ry Included! 


WARRANTY 

36 Months IbsNWGuknmla! 

OPERATING SOFTWARE 

MS Dos 62, MS Windows 3.1 1 & Cardwane 
software preinstalled! 

PORTS 

RaraM printer, serial and port repSeator! 
OPTIONS 

External Soppy dsfc drfee. memory PCMCIA fax 
modem, network ord. port repfcaror, portable 
CD Rom pfayer, battery pack, charger and 
BKeudve tarry case! 
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Trumpeter sounds clarion call as opera looks 
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forward to opening doors to the masses 


Cut-price London 
production of ‘La 
Boh&me’ niggles 
the establishment 
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Wednesday 
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JOHN McKlE 


When Puccini firel premiered 
La Boheme - arguably the best 
known opera of all - on 1 Feb- 
ruary 1896 in Turin, it was an 
instant hit. After appearances 
in Manchester. New York and 
Paris, the musical tale of the 
fragfle flower girl Muni made its 
London debut in Covent Gar- 
den in 1899. To celebrate its cen- 






Thursday 


ten ary. La Boheme a g a in starts 
a London run on 1 February, 


a London run on 1 February, 
this Thursday. 

Yet instead of a Covent Gar- 
den run at the Royal Opera 
House, this production is caus- 
ing ructions in the opera world. 
TTie music promoter Raymond 
Gubbay is bringing La Bofteme 
to the Royal Albert Hall, at a 
fraction of Royal Opera House 
prices. 

He has already called the 
Royal Opera House “SJitist and 
wasteful" and the marketing of 
this production has caused 
questions to be asked about the 
nature of opera subsidy- and 
about the Royal Opera House 
and English National Opera. 

Gubbay has thrown down 
the gauntlet, with a maximum 
ticket price of £37. compared 
with more than £100 for a 
Royal Opera House production, 
and hopes to 511 40,000 scats in 
the Royal Albert Hall over the 
next two weekends. Ticket sales 
so far have reached 25.300 in 
this revolutionary new way of 
selling opera and he has upped 
the performances from five to 
nine. 

He said yesterday: ‘it's a 
completely different thine from 
what the Opera House does. 
This is performed in the round 
of the Albert Hall, and from the 
sales, it's very clear we're going 
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Welcome to the cheap seats: Rehearsals in Bow, east London, for Raymond Gubbay's 'La Boheme’, which stars Vivien Tiemay (above left) Mein photograph: Peter Macdiarmkf 


Ell 


wav beyond the normal opera 
audience." 

There is also a successful 
touring production of La Bo- 
heme from Opera North, with 
ticket prices from £7-£36, but 
that has not come under fire 
from Gubbay. Opera North's 
production is almost sold out 
and after its current run at 
Leeds' Grand Theatre, will lour 
Hull. Sunderland. Nottingham 
and Manchester. 

The Royal Opera House, 
which was criticised last year 
when it received £7 S3m in Na- 
tional Lottery' funding, has hit 
back, arguing that the scale of 
Gubbay's productions is not in 


the same league as its own ef- 
forts. Fraser Gordon, who has 
worked at the Royal Opera 
House for eight yeais, said: 
“This can fill an auditorium of 
25,000 but we only have a 2.000 
capacity and we have got or- 
chestras, operas and ballets do- 
ing different productions all at 
the same time. We do live free 
relays into Covent Garden pi- 
azza, and all this has to be paid 
for. 

“It’s different quality. They’re 
not going to be getting someone 
like Bernard Haitink to conduct, 
or Placido Domingo to sing for 
one concert for them.” 

Gubbay’s production, di- 


rected by Michael Hunt, has two 
casts including both Katerina 
Kudriavcfaenko and Susan Bul- 
lock in the lead role of Mimi. 
Jose Avocar and Arthur Davies 
altercate as Rodolfo and Vivien 
Tierney and Anne Williams- 
King share the role of Muset- 
ta. 

New costumes have been de- 
signed by John Bright, who 
won an Oscar for his work on 
Howards End, and the entire 
cast has been rehearsing to- 
gether for the past four weeks, 
which is unusually long for the 
production of such an estab- 
lished opera. Yesterday the cast 
of about 90 and the orchestra 


were putting the final stages of 
their production together at 
the Three Mile Island in Bow, 
east London. 

The Royal Opera House has 
so far had a disastrous 1996. It 
has suffered terrible publicity 
from staff redundancies, prob- 
lems finding a temporary venue 
from 1997-99, and a BBC2 doc- 


umentary portraying huge in- 
ternal management squabbles. 

Raymond Gubbay said last 
night: “I had a handwritten let- 
ter from Jeremy Isaacs (the 
Royal Opera House director) 
the other day, asking me not to 
be so abusive about the House. 
That struck me as strange giv- 
en that anyone watching the 


documentary would see a much 
greater level of abuse. 

“La Boheme is being done 
commercially but that doesn't 
mean it won’t be done with any 
less love or care than it it was 
at Covent Garden. This shows 
there’s a mass market for opera 
if you can market a show prop- 
erty" 


l need to 
COMMUNICATE. 
I need NEC. 


A few yean ago. NEC unveiled one 
of die world’* first modular notebook 


house* can quickly and easily be exchanged 
for a second battery to give over III hours of 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

in association with 




computers. 


batterv life. Or for a second hard disk drive 


Its hard drive and RAM w en? easily 
upgradeable and, by simply swopping the 
floppy disk drive for a second battery, 
overall battery fife could be doubled. Now 
this innovation is taken even further by 
Versa 4000 and its incredible VbsaBay U. 
the slot that has changed the face of 


«> produce over 2.0GB of storage. Or for 
die floppy disk drive that comes as standard. 

Most important of ail, with VfeoaBay It, 
then’s no need to open tip your Versa to 
make these changes so its major components 
axe always protected. 

Vena 4000. The notebook that adapts 


notebook modularity. to four needs. For more information on the 

The built-in CD-ROM drive it usually amazing Versa 4000, phone 0345 300 103. 
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27 He’s no chance holding 
one old craw boatman 
(9) 

28 Girlfriend without Leo s 
upset and lonely (8) 

29 Austrian composer gets 
space in Norwegian city 
(6) - 


DOWN 

Man lies about adulterat- 
ed cocaine drug (8) 

Turn Australian on to a 
Dutch philosopher (7) 
Land transport ? (63) 
Petition she'd be produc- 
ing is irrelevant (6,3,5) 


Expels Pole taken in ny 
public school head (5) 
On the road in France 


On the road in France 
(23) 


ACROSS 

I Pass it to be acceptable 

( 6 ) 

A Only time contents of or- 
der is out of date (S) 

10 Lazy slate of undress? (9) 

II Member resisting pres- 
sure to show off (5 ) 

12 Have a job with the Ital- 
ian note (7) 

13 Go, taking second place 
in contest (7) 


14 Guy in the bar Lisa ac- 
cused (?) 

15 That wore out causing 
trouble (3,5) 

IS Scrubs dish? (8) 

20 Bill left with a percussion 
instrument (5) 

23 Medicinal ou removed 
cold from ajar (7) 

25 Alternative firm is back- 
ing key area of growth (7) 

26 Told to feed horses (5) 


over suitable prize (6) 

9 Currently suffer from fi- 
nancial problems? (43,7) 
16 All right investing in rich 
tea processing plant (9) 


17 Maybe collar government 
official (8) 


official (8) 

19 Shore up shaky classical 
musician (7) 

21 Position for giving birth 

22 \atty goods inside end up 
expensive (6) 

24 Number practice with be- 
ginner getting birdie (5) 
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Wn a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311 017 


When you have the answers to the first three dues across AND the first three dues down phone G891 312 017 and leave jour answers with your name 
address and daytime telephone number by tnidaigW tonight Each day there is a case of Charles Wrfls Bombardier Premium Bitter to win- PLUS from 


oil curries for the week awiimer will be selected for a VVbekendfbrtwo in a Charles WjHs Gauntry Hotel. 
Calls cost 39p per minute cbcap rale, 49p per minute all other times . 

Winners will be selected at random from all correct entries received. No cash alternative. Normal Newspa 
finaL Winners names can be obtained by sending as SAE to - Charles Wells Crossword, Unit A Bawe H< 
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